UNITED SERVICE 


OcToBER 1883. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A CAMPAIGN. 


On the 14th of August, 1862, between nine and ten o’clock at night, 
the rear-guard of the Army of the Potomac, consisting of the Fifth 
Corps, commanded by General Fitz-John Porter, abandoned its biv- 
ouacs on Herring Creek, near Harrison’s Landing, on the James River, 
and moved out on the road to Charles City Court-House. The sky 
was inky black, and the lowering clouds nearly touched the earth, and 
gave a funereal aspect to the silent and spectral figures of men and 
horses as the regiments filed out successively and disappeared in the 
gloom. : 

The heavy baggage, the sick, and other impedimenta of the grand 
army, had been previously shipped down the James on transports and 
lighters in the night-time, and that morning strict orders had been 
given concerning the avoirdupois to be allowed each company in the 
one wagon authorized to accompany each regiment in the movement, 
and about dark, as the wagons were being loaded, the commanding 
officers personally inspected the baggage, and ordered the destruction 
of every ponderable substance, excepting only the regimental and com- 
pany records that were indispensable in the rendition of the reports, 
and the reserved ammunition for the march. 

The writer was at this time a first sergeant in one of the old regu- 
lar army regiments, comprising General Sykes’s division of the Fifth 
Corps. The captain of the company had never joined it, and the only 
officer present with it was in close arrest for some real or fancied disre- 
gard of the predilections of the regimental commander, a personage of 
imposing mien and venerable aspect, filled with a grand contempt for 
the license of modern discipline, and oppressively intolerant of ‘the 
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slightest departure from the cherished customs and methods that had 
made the little army of the United States the most homogeneous and 
best-disciplined military force in the world. 

The troops moved at ten o’clock precisely. The darkness was in- 
tense, and the weather was sultry. Neither officers nor men knew 
their destination, but when the fork of the road towards Malvern was 
passed there was evident relief from the apprehension of another cam- 
paign in the swamps of the Chickahominy, from which the army had 
emerged but two weeks before, beaten and exhausted, and minus the 
most of its baggage and supplies, yet not dispirited. About one 
o’clock a halt was made at Charles City Court-House, and the men 
lay down along the road for a rest, and slept for a couple of hours, 
when the march was resumed, and continued without interruption until 
half-past three on the afternoon of the 15th, when camp was made on 
the left bank of and near the mouth of the Chickahominy, which was 
crossed on a pontoon-bridge nearly half a mile in length and as straight 
as a foot-rule. The distance cannot be far from thirty-five miles. The 
day was exceedingly warm, and the dust rose in the road so freely that 
at times it was impossible to see the length of a company in any direc- 
tion. The men were almost broken down by the march, but they 
rested without fear of a pursuing attack. The gunboat “ Yankee” lay 
in the river, covering the bridge, and the light batteries were posted to 
sweep the open ground on both sides of the stream. 

On the 16th the march was resumed before eight o’clock. The 
route lay through a dense forest that afforded a grateful shelter from 
the burning rays of the sun, and early in the afternoon camp was made 
on the battle-field of Williamsburg. The following day Yorktown 
was reached, the next day Big Bethel, and early on the afternoon of 
the 19th the rear of the army arrived at Newport News. Here a 
much needed rest of one day was obtained, and on the evening of the 
20th the troops were embarked on transports, and at noon the next day 
were debarked at Aquia Creek, and the same day were moved by rail 
to Falmouth, opposite Fredericksburg, where some of General Burn- 
side’s corps was found encamped. On the 22d, light rations, consisting 
of a pound of hard bread, half a pound ‘of salt pork, three tablespoon- 
fuls of ground coffee, and two of brown sugar per man, per day, for 
three days, were issued to the troops. The wagons were again over- 
hauled by the quartermasters, and all contraband weights that had es- 
caped the inspection at Harrison’s were condemned and consigned to 
the camp-fires, and at three o’clock in the afternoon the troops moved 
out toward Hartwood, and encamped about sundown eight or nine miles 
from Falmouth. 

On the 23d the troops were in motion before eight o’clock, but 
moved only about two miles when they were placed in line of battle 
across the road, on open ground, behind a rapid but shallow stream, 
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and remained in this position all day. On the 24th the movement was 
resumed, but after a march of about four miles order of battle was 
again formed across the road on open ground, and the battalions re- 
mained in this position until the morning of the 26th. A light rain 
had fallen the day before and during the night, and a heavy mist set- 
tled down upon the earth, adding much to the perpetual discomfort of 
scanty rations, for a regular supply of the authorized ration is impossi- 
ble in active operations in the field, but in the morning the clouds 
broke away and the weather became delightful. The men dried their 
blankets round the fires, scraped the sacred soil off their clothing and 
shoes, and rubbed their muskets while awaiting the order to move. 
This came about nine o’clock, or before that hour, and in a few min- 
utes the whole division filed out of the fields and into the road. The 
march was continued until about two o’clock, frequent halts having oc- 
curred, when camp was again made across the road, in order of battle, 
the battalions being doubled on the centre companies. Seven or eight 
miles were made this day. As the troops were going into bivouac and 
stacking arms, a distant cannonade began, and continued for an hour 
or more, and recurred at intervals during the afternoon in the direction 
of the Blue Ridge, which was visible in the distance, the rounded 
Silurian knobs rising high in the landscape. 

Early on the morning of the 27th the troops were astir. The for- 
ward movement was slow and frequent, and tiresome halts took place 
until about noon, about which time the head of the column reached 
Bealeton Station, on the Orange and Alexandria Railroad. A cannon- 
ade, apparently far up the Rappahannock, had been audible the greater 
part of the forenoon, and ceased about the time the railroad was reached. 
At Bealeton the line of march changed abruptly to the right and con- 
tinued along the track to Warrenton Junction, where the troops went 
into bivouac about five o’clock in rear of Banks’s corps. Everything 
here appeared to be in the greatest confusion. Near the railway station 
large piles of army clothing were on fire, and immense quantities of 
other supplies were piled up near the track. The side tracks were 
filled with freight-cars loaded with forage, quartermaster’s property, 
and subsistence stores, and a park of loaded wagons stood to the west 
of the station, evidently just from the front. The houses of the citi- 
zens were closed, and the skulks and bummers from Banks’s corps 
appropriated or destroyed everything that could be found out of doors. 
At the last camp one of my men was apprehended in the act of taking 
a top-rail from a panel of fence to make a fire of, and was sentenced 
by the commanding officer to carry the rail on his shoulder from half- 
past two until sundown, and walk a ring in front of the regimental 
guard, the object of the derision and laughter of the more fortunate 
ones, 

My captain joined at this place, with two recruits for the company, 
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and by his kind offices secured the release from durance of the contu- 
macious subaltern, who up to this time had marched and camped in a 
burdensome seclusion, and consumed the time in malicious reflections 
and in coloring a meerschaum and reading a bad book. At retreat 
roll-call orders were issued by the battalion commanders to be ready to 
move at one o’clock in the morning, and promptly at this hour the 
ranks were formed and ready to move. No movement was made, how- 
ever, and the men, becoming weary of standing, threw off their packs 
and lay down and slept until daylight. Dense black clouds obscured 
the heavens, and the country being covered with timber and shrubbery 
in full foliage, the darkness that resulted suggested the nether world. 
Before it was yet quite light the troops were in motion parallel with 
and on the west side of the railroad. For some distance out wagons 
lay along the road, but were mostly pulled out and parked, and at one 
place a battery filled the passage and had evidently been there a part of 
the night, as the men were putting in the horses, and one of the officers 
lay asleep beside the road with the cape of his overcoat drawn over his 
head. 

About nine o’clock a large train of freight cars came down the railroad 
from Warrenton Junction, said to be loaded with the supplies of Banks’s 
corps. ‘These were abandoned or destroyed during the day, as the 
bridge and trestle near Bristoe Station had been burned by Ewell the 
day before. About noon the regular division arrived at the point, 
near Bristoe Station, where the previous afternoon Hooker’s division 
had engaged the force under Ewell of Jackson’s corps. The first in- 
timation the troops had of this fight was in passing a country house on 
the right of the road, the verandas of which, and also the grass plats 
in the garden, were filled with wounded men,—Confederates and Fed- 
erals. Beyond the house about three or four hundred yards, and on 
the road-side, were the dead bodies of some Confederate soldiers killed 
in the action, and two who were mortally wounded were lying in the 
shade of some bushes, their tattered clothing saturated with blood, and 
adhering to their wounds. On open and level ground some distance 
farther on, on the left of the road, were the two lines occupied by the 
combatants, scarcely three hundred yards apart, and littered with the 
canteens, haversacks, blankets, and clothing of the killed and wounded. 
A few dead horses lay near the road, their feet turned toward the 
firmament. The fences were level with the ground, and the trees were 
scarred by bullets and shells. It seemed as if a whirlwind had passed 
over the spot. Less than a mile farther on Broad Run was passed, 
and just beyond this stream is Bristoe Station. Here the troops went 
into camp just before one o’clock, having marched ten miles. 

The destruction wrought by Jackson’s men at this point was com- 
plete. The station, water-tank, two hundred feet of the trestle-work, 
and a mile of track were demolished, and two trains of cars loaded with 
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supplies were reduced to ashes. The engines lay in the ditch two 
masses of junk. On the steam-drum of one of these—the “ President” —* 
was a portrait of Mr. Lincoln, which seemed to have been the princi- 
pal object of the attack upon the station. It was battered with bullets 
from every direction. During the forenoon the clouds disappeared and 
the weather became very fine, and an inspection of the arms and am- 
munition was ordered at four o’clock. While this was taking place 
an artillery action began over the Bull Run Mountains, which were in 
full view, though the action was not visible. This lasted until after 
sundown, and ended apparently where it began, beyond Gainesville. 
As the sun was disappearing behind the Blue Ridge, a regiment of 
cavalry galloped up the road from Broad Run, dashed through the 
columns, and moved on towards Manassas Junction. Hooker’s, Kear- 
ney’s, and Reno’s divisions having been ordered from there to Centre- 
ville, it seemed impossible for Jackson to escape, for McDowell was 
reported to-be on the Warrenton turnpike in front of Thoroughfare Gap 
with forty thousand men, and Banks was within reinforcing distance, 
as also the Fifth Corps which should have been moved to Gainesville 
instead of to Bristoe, and two corps of the Army of the Potomac were 
said to be marching from Alexandria to Centreville. The troops were 
in high spirits, and appeared to be anxious to be led against the enemy, 
and seemed to intuitively comprehend that a great battle would be 
fought on or near the battle-ground of the year before. Had Porter’s 
corps been directed on Gainesville, even as late as sundown on the 
28th from Bristoe,—a distance of less than ten miles,—Jackson’s corps 
must inevitably have been destroyed. 

On the morning of the 29th the troops were ready to move at day- 
light, but did not receive orders until about eight o’clock, when the 
division took the road to Manassas Junction, about four miles to the 
east. When about half-way to the Junction an artillery action began 
near the foot of the Sudley Mountain, and when a halt was made at 
the Junction, this had increased to a very rapid fire. Here the same 
scene of destruction was presented that was found at Bristoe, but was 
much more extensive. 

From this spot the country is visible from twenty to thirty miles 
in every direction. The head of the column was halted near the high 
ground at the Junction, and the men climbed up on the old Confeder- 
ate earthworks to get a view of the artillery action then going on near 
Bull Run, about eight miles to the west. The positions of the batter- 
ies on both sides were easily discerned, and the shells exploding over 
the lines of battle approximately indicated the general position of the 
contending forces. It was believed at the time that Jackson, entirely 
cut off, was being forced back on the Sudley Mountain, but a long and 
dense column of dust, ascending from the turnpike about Gainesville, 
gave rise to some apprehension of the approach of the main body of 
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the Confederate army. It was now ten o’clock, and the head of this 
“column could not have been more than four miles from the action in 
progress near Groveton, on an excellent and direct road, while the main 
body of the Fifth Corps was double that distance, except Mosell’s di- 
vision, which, being in advance, must have been much nearer. 

Some generals and superior officers assembled on the little knoll 
near the Junction, and through their glasses contemplated for some 
minutes the movement of the dust on the turnpike toward the battle. 
In a few minutes they dispersed, “‘ attention” was called by the battalion 
commanders, the men scrambled down off the earthworks and entered 
the ranks, and Warren’s brigade, preceded by a battery, turned off on 
the Newmarket road. As the Zouaves marched by, the Sixth Infantry 
sent up a shout of exultation that was caught up by the other battalions 
as they filed into the road. The cannonade at Groveton increased in 
intensity, the reverberations through the timber making at times a con- 
tinuous roll or rumble. 

The troops moved with much spirit, keeping the ranks well closed, 
and manifesting some impatience at each delay. 

A few short halts took place, but soon after eleven o’clock the Sec- 
ond Division was at Bethlehem Church, a little country chapel at the 
junction of the Gainesville and Sudley roads. Here a halt of some 
time took place, of probably half an hour or more. Over an hour was 
consumed in this and a halt made farther on. About one o’clock the 
march was resumed, and continued for perhaps thirty minutes, when 
another halt was made, and subsequently several halts of a few minutes 
each within a mile, when another halt of about fifteen minutes took 
place, after which another mile or so was made, when the column was 
again halted. The men remained standing in the road for some time, 
momentarily expecting to go on, but finally lay down in the shade. 
The battle was now apparently very near, and the ominous intervals 
that occurred in the cannonade made the troops silent and-attentive. 

The country along the route from the Junction was thickly wooded 
on the right of the road, but open on the left, and the ground was 
undulating and intersected by water-ways, then quite dry. 

During the last halt General McDowell, attended by an officer, 
came down the road from the direction of Manassas Junction. He 
stopped and asked an officer what troops these were, and was answered 
that it was General Sykes’s division of regulars. It was then half- 
past two o’clock. The general then turned to the right and disappeared 
in the timber in the direction of the cannonade, and in about half an 
hour reappeared at the same place, and asked the same question, and 
was answered as before by the same officer. The general then turned 
up the road toward the Junction. The troops remained here about an 
hour longer, and then moved on probably half a mile and again came 
to a halt, and remained standing in the road. . 
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The artillery fire now increased in rapidity, and, the ground being 
cleared toward the front, the action seemed but a short distance off. A 
little stream of water crossed the road, from which the men replenished 
their canteens, and beyond this about a hundred yards was a knoll over 
which the road ran, and on which there was a battery apparently 
awaiting orders to unlimber. From this spot could be distinctly seen a 
Confederate battery of four guns in action beyond the turnpike north- 
west of Groveton, and probably a mile and a half from our position. 
The commander of this battery rode a white horse, and as he passed 
up and down behind his guns his movements were plainly distinguish- 
able, the space between being open. 

The large number of men who had loitered up to the top of the 
knoll soon drew the attention of the enemy, and in a few minutes he 
opened fire from two guns almost immediately in front, from the neigh- 
borhood of the turnpike. Two or three men were wounded, and were 
carried away in the battery ambulance, and the guns were unlimbered 
and the fire returned. The ranks were reformed, and the troops anx- 
iously awaited the order to move forward to attack. It did not come. 
It was evident enough that the whole Army of Northern Virginia was 
present and united in a position of its own choice on the Warrenton 
road, and that the golden opportunity for the interposition of the Fifth 
Corps between Lee and Jackson had disappeared. Morell’s division 
remained in line, and the regulars were withdrawn toward Manassas 
Junction, a mile or more, where they were placed in bivouac facing 
the enemy, the battalions ployed on the centre companies, and where 
they remained until the following morning. 

The action continued without intermission until after sundown, 
when musketry was distinctly heard about Groveton. Disappointed 
and hungry, the men spread their blankets on the grass behind their 
arms, and lay down to rest, filled with the thought of what must happen 
on the morrow. 

After sundown two men of my company, while foraging in an or- 
chard, came suddenly upon an unarmed rebel soldier lying in the grass, 
and brought him in. The man declared that he belonged to Stuart’s 
cavalry, and that he had been captured by the Federal troops and es- 
caped. It was evident that he was askulker, and that he had de- 
serted his command on the march to Manassas Junction. He reported 
that Stuart was not with Jackson, who he said had comé through 
Thoroughfare Gap two days before, in the morning. 

Before daylight on the 30th the troops were alert in their bivouacs, 
and before sunrise had finished their scanty breakfast of pulverized 
hard bread and raw pork, fires for any purpose having been prohibited, 
and about seven o’clock the columns were in march towards the east 
on the country roads that led to the Warrenton pike between Groveton 
and Bull Run. Making a detour of four or five miles, a little after 
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nine o’clock the battle-field of the day before was reached. The troops 
that bivouacked on the field were making their coffee, and those nearest 
the road welcomed the reinforcements with brief accounts of the 
events of the day before. The head of the column turned into the 
Warrenton pike at the cross-roads, and moved up to the Dogan House 
Hill, where the battalions spread out like a fan across the fields and 
halted at the foot of a low ridge, in a line of column of companies, 
the right resting in a corn-field in front of the Dogan House, and the 
left on or near the Warrenton pike, and within a few hundred yards 
of the village of Groveton, which consisted of a few farm-houses 
grouped at the crossing of the pike by the road from Milford to Sud- 
ley. ._ Beyond the Warrenton pike was posted the Pennsylvania Re- 
serve Corps, under General Reynolds, its left extending up to the 
heavy timber beyond. In rear of the left of the regular division was 
a small corps under General Sigel, who, it is said since, was not aware 
that Porter’s corps had been placed in his front. In front of and to 
the right of the regulars, and constituting the first line, were Butter- 
field’s brigade, consisting of six regiments ; Barnes’s brigade on the right 
of Butterfield’s ; and farther on King’s division, supported by part of 
the Ninth Corps. Smead’s battery of the Fifth Artillery was posted 
in front of the Dogan House a few yards, and Randol’s battery of the 
First covered the left from high ground in rear. 

The whole front of the regular troops was covered by a low 


ridge that rose gradually from the brook at Groveton to high and 
thickly-timbered hills beyond the right. Less than half a mile beyond 
this ridge is the old Manassas Gap Railroad, the embankment and cuts 
of which constituted the position held by Jackson’s corps. Behind 
this ready-made intrenchment his army was posted, some battalions 
thrown forward where the line of the road did not give a command 
of fire. His batteries were on the high ground in rear and towards his 


right. 

About ten o’clock little flecks of sunshine began to break through 
the clouds of the morning, the air was humid and balmy and as still 
as night, and as Smead’s battery opened fire the commands of the cap- 
tain and the instructions of the chiefs of pieces to the gunners were 
plainly audible on the whole front. A tentative fire was first begun 
by piece, with an occasional volley by battery. The enemy replied by 
piece, and; deliberately, from a battery of Napoleon guns and a rifled 
battery. The shells from the latter generally exploded behind the first 
line and expended their force on the protecting ridge that covered the 
reserved battalions, while some of those directed at Smead’s battery 
tore great rents in the fences and buildings around the Dogan House. 
Occasionally a round shot from the smooth-bore battery ricochetted over 
the ridge and tumbled along through the corn-stalks between the col- 
umns, casting the loose earth over the men, and creating laughter with- 
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out real amusement. One of these, early in the day, swept a foot off a 
horse ridden by Captain Cutting, of General Sykes’s staff, near the pike, 
which was the only casualty on this part of the line until the afternoon. 
Between two and three o’clock a brisk skirmish-fire began on our side, 
and towards four it was general on the whole front. The artillery also 
opened a rapid fire, and immediately the first line arose and moved 
forward. The enemy’s skirmishers fired a few random shots, and then 
ran back through the thicket and brush to the main line. A rapid 
musketry fire was then opened from the whole Confederate position, 
which was visible only by the smoke. In the open space traversed by 
the assaulting troops the ground was uneven and the movement was 
slow, and before this space was crossed the enemy opened fire from a 
battery posted on the high ground behind Groveton, on the south of 
the turnpike. The shells came screaming through the trees, and ex- 
ploded both in front of and behind the line, and solid shot tore off the 
tree-tops and plowed the earth on every side, causing consternation 
among the troops. Some of these lay down for a while, or disappeared 
in the hollows, got up again and moved forward at a run, then lay 
down and began firing. In the space passed over little dark spots on 
the ground showed where those who fell early in the action were to 
sleep their last sleep, while hundreds of wounded began to make their 
way to the rear to some place of safety. The advancing line passed 
out of sight and into the wood, and for a time the roar of the battle 
sounded like a tumult in the heavens: a shrill cheer ascended over it 
and rent the air with exultation, and the Union line reappeared, re- 
tiring, broken and scattered. The Confederate line moved out of its 
intrenchment, but followed slowly and in bad order, and suffered some 
from the straggling fire of the retreating forces. The call to “attention” 
in the regular battalions brought all spectators into the ranks. The 
men stood rigid and silent, listening to the approaching sounds of the 
conflict. The disorganized troops streamed over the ridge that covered 
the position of the regular division in thousands, no two men together, 
except in the little groups that bore along in their blankets some of 
those who were helplessly disabled. During about three-quarters of 
an hour after the general action began, nearly-a thousand wounded men 
passed around and between the columns of the regular troops. Fi- 
nally came the fragments of the line of battle, utterly and irretrievably 
disorganized, and preceded by a multitude of wounded, some borne 
along in blankets and shelter-tents, while hundreds, pale and frightened, 
struggled, with or without help, to keep in front of the columns. The 
Forty-fourth New York Infantry came over the ridge on a steady walk, 
with about eighty men formed on the color-guard, and passed into a 
lane that led to the Dogan House. While coming over the crest the 
enemy’s missiles threw up little puffs of dust all about them, and a 
shell fired at the colors exploded in front of them, and took the left 
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arm of a soldier completely off. ‘The man instantly took a knife from 
his haversack and deliberately cut through the shreds of clothing and 
separated the ligaments that held the useless member suspended from 
his body, and then lay down in an angle of the fence, where he prob- 
ably bled to death. 

The Sixth Infantry was deployed and ordered forward to cover the 
movement to the rear, for orders were issued to fall back. The men 
pushed the top rails off the fence, sprang over it, and formed line on 
the other side, and when ordered forward, moved rapidly with a cheer 
that had in it the ring of desperation, for it seemed impossible that 
any one could hope to return. Fortunately, before the top of the ridge 
was reached, the order was countermanded, and the regiment returned 
to its place in the formation, when the whole division was moved to 
the rear in columns of companies faced by the rear rank. 

The retirement of this division, in the immediate presence of the 
enemy, in such fine order, under a heavy fire from infantry and artil- 
lery, and confronted on all sides by disorder and demoralization, was 
probably the most extraordinary spectacle of the kind witnessed during 
the war. As the columns were moving through the corn-field the 
Confederate line ascended the ridge in the rear and opened fire, and 
a battery opened with canister from a point near Groveton. In the 
fields to the south of the Dogan House, a spur runs out from the hill, 
on which the farm-house stands, towards Groveton. The ascent of this 
slope is so precipitous that at one place a stone revetment, about three 
feet in height, had been made to keep the soil from washing down. 
The slope from the part of the hill to this wall was exactly in range 
of the battery, and every shot fired covered this ground with canister, 
and knocked down or injured several men; but the distance was too 
great for canister, and the majority of those struck were only severely 
contused. From the top of this spur, really a part of the hill, almost 
the whole field of action was in full view, and so close that individual 
movements were distinguishable. The scene presented was terrible to 
contemplate. The whole Federal line, pressed in front and on our 
flank by an irresistible force, was breaking into fragments and dis- 
solving into a multitude of fugitives. Immediately about and to the 
left of Groveton, beyond the turnpike, a sanguinary battle was in prog- 
ress, and the little force parted there seemed to be defending itself in 
front and on the flank. 

The slope of the hill behind the village was covered with a mass of 
men without order. Beyond these were other troops, posted at right 
angles with the first, and among them the Zouaves, who were then 
half a mile away from where they were posted in the morning. The 
Confederate line came out on the open ground, moving in fine order, 
and firing as it advanced. The insignificant force opposing it was 
swept from the field in a few minutes, leaving the hillside strewn with 
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dead, a great number of whom were of the Zouave regiment.’ The 
fugitives fled towards the turnpike and towards the next ridge, and the 
Confederate line halted to reform the ranks, and the batteries advancéd 
to the open ground. 

The regular division passed over the southern slope of the Dogan 
Hill in the finest order. The first brigade took the turnpike, while 
the second passed into a Jane that ran along the foot of the Dogan Hill, 
and which led to the turnpike some distance on. Here a scene of the 
most terrifying confusion was presented. The narrow space was 
packed with the fugitives from the broken brigades of Butterfield and 
Barnes, among whom were many wounded. In the midst of this 
throng were several ammunition-wagons and Smead’s battery, that 
had just descended the hill, blocking the passage and unable to move. 
The captain of the battery had been killed, and several of the men 
were disabled. One of these, wounded in the shoulder by a frag- 
ment of shell, had been hastily placed on the footboard of a limber, and 
in the struggle and commotion was thrown to the ground. A sergeant 
and two gunners lifted him up and placed him on a caisson, and the ser- 
geant secured him with a strap. As they raised him from the ground 
his right arm fell backward like the broken wing of a wounded bird. 
His clothing was drenched with blood, and it dripped in a steady 
stream from the sleeve of his blouse. Nota word or groan escaped 
from him, and his fine boyish face bore an expression of amazement 
rather than of pain. 

The infantry was obliged to halt to keep its organization, and a 
delay of some minutes took place here. The artillerymen opened the 
way by forcing the wagons through the throng and into the turnpike, 
and the battery drivers whipped up the teams toa trot and followed 
close behind. The Superior discipline of these men alone saved the 
battery from capture. General Sigel appeared at this point with a part 
of his corps, which was posted to cover the rout, and a light battery 
drawn by mules was posted on the south of the pike, where it was 
probably gathered in later by the enemy. The Second Brigade moved 
along with the mass into the road and down to the toll-gate at the foot 
of the Henry Hill. Near this spot a little brook enters Young’s 
Branch from the south. Beside the turnpike and on the opposite side 
of this brook stood Colonel Warren and sixteen Zouaves of the Fifth 
New York Volunteers, with the regimental colors, the remnant that 
came out of the battle intact. 

Warren sat immovable on his horse, looking back at the battle and 
as if paralyzed, and the sixteen men formed in files of four, blackened 
with dust and smoke, stood under the colors silent as statues, and gazed 

1A man of my company who returned to the field the next day to assist in 
burying the dead reported that forty-five Zouaves were found dead at one spot, all 
apparently killed at the same time. 
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vacantly at the tumultuous concourse passing by. A murmur of hor- 
ror and surprise passed through the ranks of the regulars at the fate of 
this brave regiment, for they had a fondness for the Zouaves on account 
of their superior discipline and bravery, and they had fought side by 
side since the siege of Yorktown. Near the toll-gate the head of the 
column turned out of the turnpike and ascended the hill. A staff- 
officer came galloping down shouting to the commanders to take the 
double-quick step, and that the enemy had turned the left flank of the 
army. The troops were put at double-quick step, and arrived at the 
top of the hill out of breath and excited, and just as the First Brigade 
was going into line across the Sudley road on the south side of the hill. 
The Second Brigade was posted on the crest of the hill and in front of 
the Henry House to the west and along the Newmarket-Sudley road. 
From this high ground the whole field could be surveyed as far as 
Groveton. The turnpike runs along the valley of the little stream 
known as Young’s Branch, and is as straight as an arrow from the toll- 
gate to the village. About midway of this distance it passes between 
the Dogan Hill on the north and a corresponding ridge on the south, 
since known as the Bald Hill. To this ridge Sigel’s corps had been 
carried after the failure of Porter’s attack, and this position and the 
Henry Hill were now the only positions held by the Federal army on 
the south of the turnpike, and on these two positions Lee’s entire 
army, excepting Jackson’s corps, was now moving under cover of a 
dense forest. 

. The enemy came over the Bald Ridge in two lines, with colors 
flying and firing as he advanced. The field-officers galloped through 
the intervals and led their men against the remnant of the corps, that 
still resisted in fine spirit. Ina few minutes the Federal line began 
to retire and then broke into a disordered mass that covered the slope 
of the hill, and moved pell-mell down to the ravine below. Ata hedge 
part way down a mounted officer rallied about one hundred and fifty 
men and made a stand, and reopened fire on the advancing line. They 
received a volley that left nearly a third of them stretched on the 
ground, and the remainder fled toward the turnpike, and the enemy 
advanced his guns and opened a shell fire on the retreating mass. At 
this moment the Second Brigade of the regular division was moved 
to the left along the Sudley road, and posted near the First Brigade, and 
in the edge of a piece of forest to the left of the Henry House. The open 
ground in front of the Henry House was unoccupied, but covered by a 
battery posted in front of the house. Beyond the pike on the north 
was posted the mass of the army confronting Jackson’s corps, which 
could be now seen on the high ground beyond the Dogan Hill. Be- 
tween the time when the Bald Ridge was carried and the attack upon 
the Henry Hill probably twenty minutes elapsed. It was near sun- 
down, and if the enemy could dislodge the force near the Henry House 
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before dark, and place himself on the Warrenton pike in front of the 
Stone Bridge, the extent of the disaster would be incalculable. The 
generals and their staffs gathered in little groups near the battery, and 
watched the troops until the line was formed, and then some of them 
rode away to the left. The line was formed faced by the rear rank, 
the Sixth Infantry on the right near the open ground in front of the 
farm-house. The men threw off their packs, pulled their cartridge- 
boxes to the front, and knelt down in the grass to await the enemy. 
Some men of the Buck-tail Regiment came running up the hill, halted 
in the road, and fell in with the regulars. At such a moment every- 
thing that transpires makes an indelible impression upon the memory. 
After a lapse of more than twenty years, it seems now as if all this 
occurred only last summer. 

About half an hour before sundown the flanking batteries of the 
enemy opened on the Henry Hill with canister and shell, and were 
posted so close that some of the sheet-iron disks that inclosed the can- 
ister were carried through the tree-tops and fell behind the lines. The 
iron missiles mowed the foliage from the branches and pelted against 
the trees and fences with an ominous sound. The Henry House battery 
returned the fire, and through the timber could be distinctly heard the 
orders of the Confederate battery-commander to change the position of 
his guns. The artillery fire ceased in a few minutes, and almost imme- 
diately the enemy’s skirmishers appeared on the high ground in the 
timber. The First Brigade opened fire on the left with a volley that 
sounded through the timber like the fall of a block of buildings. 
The enemy rushed up to the high ground and lay down, and began 
firing at scarcely two hundred yards’ distance. As the first shots were 
fired the men instinctively retired behind the fence along the road, and 
in crossing it several men fell on both sides of it, killed and wounded. 
The second line was posted behind the road, on ground high enough to 
enable it to deliver its fire over the first, and both lines opened simul- 
taneously, while the battery at the Henry House kept the enemy out of 
the clearing that led down to the turnpike. For about ten minutes 
the sound of musketry in this piece of forest was incessant and inde- 
scribable. Suddenly it began to cease, and some men were seen run- 
ning across the road. A company of the Eleventh Infantry, changing 
position in the timber, invaded a nest of wasps or bees, and in an in- 
stant was put to flight. The panic was communicated to the entire line, 
and in a twinkling the position was abandoned and every man was in 
flight from the unknown danger, the commanding officer of the Sixth 
Infantry, and a single soldier who attended him, alone refusing to 
move. By the exertions of the officers and sergeants order was soon 
restored, and the line reformed beyond the road; but at this moment 
the enemy was in flight, leaving the road strewn with his dead and 
wounded. A desultory fire was kept up for a few minutes, and then 
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the batteries of the enemy opened again, this time with shell and solid 
shot, and while the disordered ranks were being reformed several files 
were knocked out of the Eleventh Infantry. The men who could not 
withstand an attack from a swarm of wasps, stood at support arms in 
front of the rebel battery until the alignment was completed, and then 
marched off as from a parade. The artillery combat lasted until dark, 
when the regular division was relieved by Ricketts’s division and Sey- 
mour’s and Meade’s brigades, and was put in march on Centreville. 

This march of only eight or nine miles was as fatiguing and dis- 
heartening as the battle. The turnpike was packed with wagons from 
the Robinson House down to the Stone Bridge, in some places being 
drawn up four abreast, making it impossible to keep the road. The 
sky became obscured again by threatening black clouds, and the dark- 
ness became intense. The men, exhausted from fatigue, hunger, and 
excitement, marched along in silence on each side of the road without 
order, which was impossible. Near the bridge the crush of vehicles 
was so great that it was with difficulty the men found their way through 
them. At the bridge the confusion was extreme, and every difficulty 
was increased by the darkness. From the bridge to Centreville the 
road was clear, but the darkness was so great that those who fell behind 
were frequently obliged to feel the ground with their hands to see if 
they were on the road. Centreville was reached about midnight, and 
the men threw themselves on the ground wherever they happened to 
halt and slept until morning, and then rejoined their commands, 

This great battle was great only on the victorious side. On the 
Federal side the greater part of the army was posted on the right, and 
could not be brought to the decisive point at the critical moment. The 
conflict was a series of three separate engagements, in each of which 
but a small part of our army, consisting of sixteen divisions, was en- 
gaged, while the divisions of the enemy, after the failure of Porter’s 
attack upon Jackson, were directed upon our positions in concert, and 
with a force that could not be resisted by the meagre detachments that 
held those points, except at the Henry Hill, which, fortunately for the 
army and for the country, was maintained by the steadiness of the 
regular troops until the crowning danger of a total and irretrievable 


defeat was averted. 
Wo. E. DoucHeErty, 


Captain U. 8. Army. 





SOME SHIPS OF THE ANCIENTS. 


‘¢ Rude as their ships was navigation then, 
No useful compass or meridian known; 
Coasting, they kept the land within their ken, 
And knew no north but when the pole-star shone.”’ 
DRYDEN. 


Noaw’s ArK.—The first vessel ever known to have floated on the 
face of the deep, as well as the largest, may well claim to have a first 
place among the most remarkable ships. Burchett, in his “ Naval 
History,” alluding to the ark, says, “To the immediate providence of 
God are we to attribute the invention of shipping.” Beyond its di- 
mensions and the object of its construction we have but little record of 
this primitive vessel. The following is the description of the ark as 
given in the sixth chapter of Genesis: “ And God said unto Noah, 
make thee an ark of gopher wood; rooms shalt thou make in the ark, 
and shalt pitch it within and without with pitch. And this is the 
fashion which thou shalt make it of: The length of the ark shall be 
three hundred cubits, the breadth of it fifty cubits, and the height of 
it thirty cubits. A window shalt thou make to the ark, and in a cubit 
shalt thou finish it above; and the door of the ark shalt thou set in 
the side thereof; with lower, second, and third stories shalt thou make 
it.” As Noah and his sons went into the ark in the “ 600th year of 
his life, on the second month and 17th day of the month,” and left it 
in the “601st year, 2d month, 27th day of the month of his life,” he 
must have inhabited the ark for a year and ten days. Allowing the 
usual measure of the cubits, which was one foot nine inches and eight 
hundred and eighty-eight thousandths, we find that the ark was five 
hundred and forty-seven feet and a fraction in length, about ninety- 
one and a half feet beam, and was nearly fifty-five feet in height. Its 
tonnage has been variously estimated from twelve thousand tons to 
as hizh as forty-two thousand four hundred and thirteen tons. Dr. 
Hales, a writer in the Nautical Magazine, January, 1854, calculates 
its tonnage as eleven thousand nine hundred and five tons, and its ex- 
ternal bulk one million five hundred and eighty thousand feet, which 
is nearly six thousand tons less than the capacity of that modern ark, 
the “Great Eastern.” The name would imply that it was coffer- 
shaped, or simply a square box, hence the calculation of its greatest 
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tonnage, which would give it the capacity of eighteen line-of-battle 
ships, or about fourteen times the tonnage of one of the Collins steam- 
ships. 

The ark was as long as St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, nearly as 
broad, and half as high. According to the Biblical account, it was 
pitched within and without. 

In length the ark was not remarkable, for it is exceeded by that of 
the “ Great Eastern” and “ City of Rome,” and several of our modern 
steamships are nearly five hundred feet long. 

It would appear from the account in Genesis that it was one 
hundred and twenty years in building.’ The wood of which the ark 
was constructed was “gopher wood,” which has been translated cedar, 
pine, box, ete., but is generally supposed to have been cypress, that 
wood being least subject to decay, the sap of it being so offensive that 
no worm or other corroding animal will touch it. 

The structure of the ark was adapted to the burden it was to carry 
and the weather it was to endure. We read that it had one door in the 
side, and that it had one window twenty-two inches square, which was 
rather a small allowance for light and ventilation, and that it had three 
stories, or, in other words, was a three-decker. Such is our limited 
knowledge of the first, and until our own times the greatest, ship the 
world has ever known. ; 

Early in the seventeenth century Peter Jansen, a Dutch merchant, 
caused a ship to be built, answering in its respective proportions to 
those of the ark. At first Jansen’s ark was looked upon as a fanatical 
vision of his, and whilst it was building he and his ship were the sport 
of seamen ; but afterwards, says an old writer, “it was discovered that 
ships built in this manner were in time of peace, beyond others, most 
commodious for commerce, because they would hold a third part more 
without requiring any addition of hands.” 

In length the ark was six times its breadth, which is about the 
proportion of the length and breadth of the large sea and war steamers 
of twenty years ago, and of our modern clipper ships. 

Whether the ark was of sufficient capacity to accommodate all the 
men and living things ordered into it, with the requisite provisions for 
twelve months, I shall not undertake to decide. It has been calculated 
that eight persons and two hundred and eighty pairs of quadrupeds 
(which, according to Buffon, is the utmost number of distinct species), 
with fowls, reptiles, and insects that could not live under water, and all 


1 From this and that the age of Noah is given as six hundred years, it would 
seem that the word that has been translated as year must mean some other measure 
of time than the modern year. Perhaps a lunar month was meant, which would 
make the ark ten years under construction, and Noah’s age about fifty when he 
entered the ark. A wooden vessel one hundred and twenty years in building would 
be rather rotten when floated. 
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the necessary food for a year, could be easily admitted. Noah was in- 
structed to make rooms, but, says the writer just quoted, “ God’s power 
was present, so that the harmony of the animals can be easily accounted 
for.” 

Not many years after the flood it became necessary for the descend- 
ants of Noah to construct vessels to convey themselves and their fami- 
lies to the territories allotted them. 

The isles of the Gentiles (Genesis x. 2-5) were assigned to the sons 
of Japheth, and Kittim, his grandson, according to Josephus, settled in 
the island of Cyprus, and from his name not only islands in general, 
but most maritime places, were in the Hebrew language termed “ Kit- 
tim.” The isles of the Gentiles are supposed to have been the islands 
of the Mediterranean and AXgean seas. 

For the purpose of comparison we will state that the British steam- 
ship “ Inca” was just half the length of the ark, and her other propor- 
tions the same,—that is, her breadth was one-sixth the length, and her 
depth one-tenth the length. 

The largest vessel of war in the world in 1883 is the Italian iron- 
clad “Italia,” which is four hundred feet long and has seventy-three 
feet beam, and measures thirteen thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
eight tons. Her sister-ship, the “ Lepanto,” has the same length, three 
inches more beam, and measures thirteen thousand five hundred and 
fifty tons. 

The largest merchant steamer and vessel in the world is still the 
“Great Eastern,” which measures eighteen thousand nine hundred and 
fifteen tons, and is six hundred and ninety-nine feet six inches long 
and eighty-two feet six inches broad. 

The longest vessel in the world in 1883, and the largest merchant 
steamer save the ‘‘Great Eastern,” is the steamship “ City of Rome,” 
whose dimensions are: length five hundred and eighty-six feet, breadth 
fifty-two feet three inches, depth of hold thirty-seven feet, tonnage 
eight thousand eight hundred and twenty-six tons. Her weight is 
eight thousand tons, and her displacement at twenty-six feet mean 
draught is thirteen thousand five hundred tons. 

Mr. James Napier devotes one section of his “ Manufacturing Arts 
in Ancient Times” to a consideration of the particulars given in con- 
nection with the ark of Noah. According to the length of the “ cubit” 
(either 18, 21, or 25.025 inches) the length of the vessel was from four 
hundred and fifty to six hundred and twenty-five feet, the breadth 
from seventy-five to one hundred and four, the depth from forty- 
five to sixty-two. The result given by calculations founded on the 
longest unit indicates a vessel fifty-five feet shorter than the “ Great 
Eastern,” her length being six hundred and eighty feet; the lowest 
dimensions equal those of any vessel which we build at present for 
long sea voyages. He holds the opinion that the directions given in 

Vou. IX.—No. 4. 24 
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the sacred record were given in an age in which the art of ship-build- 
ing had received considerable development. The proportion indicated 
—length six times the breadth—is that at present in favor in the con- 
struction of vessels designed to carry large cargoes with the greatest 
speed, and to be capable of encountering heavy seas. ‘“ Looking at the 
whole structure from a workman’s point of view,” Mr. Napier remarks, 
“there would be required not less than twenty-five thousand loads of 
timber for its construction. The cutting down of such a number of 
trees as would be required, their conveyance to the building yard, the 
preparation of the wood for the timbers, of whatever shape they were, 
and the fitting of the different parts, indicate a great amount of skill 
on the part of the workmen. Whether the fastenings were of wood or 
metal, we, of course, cannot decide; but, considering what we have 
seen of the knowledge of metals in ancient times, it is more than likely 
both were used.” He concludes that the vessel was built upon some 
inland plain, contiguous to a plentiful supply of wood—an arrange- 
ment which would facilitate the collection of the cargo to be saved in 
the ark, and account for the door in the side; as also for much of the 
derision of those who heeded not the preacher’s warning. Mr. Napier 
challenges the popular notion that the waters rose gradually and 
steadily, the words translated “the waters prevailed” indicating that 
they bore down everything before them. Mr. Steinmetz, in his book 
on “ Meteorology,” concludes—from the statement that the water rose, 
in forty days and nights, to the height of fifteen cubits above the 
highest mountains—that the rate of rising was five inches per minute, 
or twenty-five feet per hour, sufficient to destroy every living thing in 
the space of half an hour. But, supposing the rate reduced to less than 
half, two inches per minute, no opportunity would even then have 
been afforded for hill-climbing, as such a shower would have swept 
down everything movable before it. Ordinary sea-going vessels would 
not have furnished means of escape. “ Even within our own day, in 
South America, earthquakes near the sea have been destructive to 
everything near them, and all vessels within the influence of the great 
wave have been destroyed, and these were but slight compared with the 
flood.” The fact must also be considered that those who escaped 
would not have been likely, except in expectation of such a catastrophe, 
to have been provisioned for twelve months. The ark had probably 
then to encounter wind, waves, and currents, and as a vessel without 
rudder in currents and wind always drifts side on, to the serious dis- 
comfort and jeopardy of every living creature on board, Mr. Napier 
infers that the vessel was provided with steering gear and means of 
propulsion. The phrase “God shut him in” does not preclude the 
idea that “ Noah might have wrought his vessel as any captain would 
his ship,” and “there being no apparent destination, the guidance 
would only be to keep it in the most favorable position for the comfort 
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of the inmates.” To the objection, “ How could Noah and his three 
sons and their wives—eight persons in all—manage such a vessel by 
the ordinary means?” Mr. Napier replies, “The simplest explanation 
of the difficulty is, that Noah and his sons, like Abraham and the 
other patriarchs, are named 4s representing their households, and these 
included a great many servants, both male and female. Indeed, the 
invitation into the ark [‘ Thou and all thy house’] suggests this. There 
are many instances of this use of language in the Old Testament his- 
tory, where only the head of the house is named singly, but historic- 
ally he represents his whole family and adherents. The Chaldean 
tablet states that there were many people along with the person named 
—the Noah of the Bible; and as we have shown that this is not only 
not contrary to the scripture account, but essential to it, we accept it as 
strong evidence of the correctness of our opinion.” To the objection 
that might be urged that this explanation minimizes the amount of 
miraculous intervention ordinarily associated with the preservation of 
the ark and its inmates, Mr. Napier replies “that a continued miracle 
is contrary to God’s way of dealing when the effect can be obtained 
under the ordinary laws.” 

THE “ LEONTOPHORUS,” mentioned in Memnon, and related as 
translated by Palmerius, was a ship admirable as well for its beauty as 
its bulk; it had eight tire of oars, one hundred in each tire—eighy 
hundred on each side, and in all sixteen hundred! This passage and 
some others have occasioned a great controversy among antiquarians, 
whether there were more than one man at the long oars of ancient ships, 
it seeming a thing impossible for such long oars to be managed by one 
man. 

Demetrius Poliorcetes seems to have been the best ship-builder 
among the ancients. Plutarch reports that the bulk of his ships sur- 
prised his friends, and their beauty created some delight in his enemies. 
He built two ships of sixteen and another of fifteen ranks (banks ?) of 
oars, which moved as easily as those of lesser size; and warlike ma- 
chines for sieges so well contrived that they astonished his enemies ; so 
that Lysimachus, his mortal foe, having obtained the power of seeing 
his ships and machines, surprised at the contrivance, cried out that they 
were built with more than human art. 

A very extraordinary ship was built by Caligula, adorned with 
jewels in the poop, sails of many colors, large porticos, bagnios or baths ; 
rooms for entertainment richly furnished, also decorated with vines and 
fruit-trees in nice order. This ship foundered in the sight of Claudius, 
and was irrecoverably lost in the port of Ostia. 

Athenseus? gives a list of the fleet of Ptolemy Philadelphus, viz. : 
Two of thirty tires of oars, one of twenty, four of thirteen, two of 
twelve, fourteen of eleven, thirty of nine, thirty-seven of seven, five of 


2 See Bohn edition. 
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six, seventeen of five, four of three-and-a-half tires, which were called 
trieremiobia. The rest of the ships which were distributed about the 
whole empire were above four thousand. 

THE “ ALEXANDRIA,” oR “ ALEXANDRIAN.” —This celebrated ves- 
sel, built for Hiero, king of Syracuse, under the direction of Archimedes, 
intended for a corn-trader, was at first called the “Syracuse ;” but when 
Hiero presented her to Ptolemy he named her the “ Alexandria.” She 
was built during or preceding the siege of Syracuse, which terminated 
213 B.c., and though armed for war, had all the sumptuous fittings of a 
pleasure yacht, and yet was ultimately used to carry corn. Her dimen- 
sions are not given. 

This ship, famous in ancient times, and a wonder even now, was the 
subject of a particular treatise by Moschius, the substance of which has 
been fortunately preserved by Athenzeus, and is here presented: For 
the making of this ship (he tells us) there was cut down on AXtna so 
much timber as would have made sixty ordinary galleys ; besides which 
the wood for treenails, ribs, and knees was procured from other parts of 
Sicily and from Italy, and materials for cordage were fetched from 
Spain and the river Rhoderus, as were other necessaries from other 
places. King Hiero having hired shipwrights and other workmen for 
their services, placed Archias, a Corinthian architect, over them, but all 
under the supreme direction of Archimedes; and exhorting them to 
carry on the work diligently, and to encourage them in it, he would be 
whole days present at their labor. The number of men employed was 
three hundred master workmen, besides their servants, who in six 
months built the ship up to the half of its designed height ; and as the 
several parts were finished they covered them with sheet lead to pre- 
serve them from the injuries of the weather. When thus far advanced 
Hiero ordered her launched, that the rest of the work should be per- 
fected afloat; but how to get this vast pile into the water they knew 
not, until Archimedes invented the engine called the helix, by which 
with a very few hands he drew the ship into the sea; when in six 
months more she was entirely completed and driven full of large nails 
of brass, many ten pounds weight and others of fifteen, which were let 
into the timbers by large auger holes, to rivet them well together, and 
covered on the outside with pitched cloths, over which were nailed 
plates of lead. 

The ship had twenty-five banks of oars and three decks, to the low- 
est whereof next the hold there was a descent by several pairs of stairs. 
The middle deck had on each side of it fifteen apartments for dining, 
each furnished with four couches such as they used to recline on at their 
meals. On the same deck was accommodation for the mariners, having 
fifteen couches and three large chambers for men and their wives, each 
having three beds; next which was the kitchen on the poop, the floors 
of all which were paved with mosaic, representing the whole story of the 
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Iliad. Suitable to so rich a floor was the workmanship of the ceilings 
and door to each apartment. On the upper deck was a place for exer- 
cises and a fine walk, wherein were several garden-plots furnished with 
plants of all kinds, which were watered by leaden pipes laid to them 
from a great tank or reservoir of fresh water, where were also arbors 
of ivy and vines set in hogsheads of earth, whose roots were in the same 
way watered. Next to these was a department devoted to the pleasures 
of love, the pavement of which was of agate and other of the richest 
stones that were found in Sicily. The roof was of cypress wood, and 
the doors of ivory and the wood of the almung tree. It had three 
beds in it, and was richly adorned with pictures, statues, and drinking- 
vessels of exquisite workmanship. Adjoining this was a room for re- 
tirement and conversation, which was furnished with five couches and 
wainscoted with box, having doors of the same wood. Within this there 
was a library, and in the ceiling thereof a fine clock made in imitation 
of the great dial of Syracuse, as also a bagnio or bath with three brass 
cisterns, and a bath which held forty gallons, adorned with gems called 
tawromenites. There were also a great number of cabins for the ma- 
rine soldiers, together with twenty stables for horses, ten on each side 
of the deck, and good accommodations for the horsemen and grooms. 
In the forecastle was the tank for fresh water, made of planks well 
lined with cloth and pitch, which held two hundred and fifty-three 
hogsheads, and near it was a well lined with sheet lead, which, being 
kept full of sea-water, nourished great numbers of fish. From the 
ship’s sides there jutted out several beams, whereon were made places 
for keeping wood, as also ovens, kitchens, mills, and other necessary 
offices, each of which beams was supported on the outside by a carved 
image nine feet high. 

The whole ship was handsomely painted. She had eight wooden 
towers, two on the forecastle, two on the poop, and the remaining four 
amidships; from each of these there jutted out two beams, whereon 
was raised a breastwork full of loop-holes, from whence an enemy 
might be annoyed with stones. Each tower was full of those and 
other missive weapons, and was constantly guarded by four soldiers 
completely armed, with two archers. On this upper deck there was 
also raised a stage with a breastwork around it, whereon was placed a 
machine invented by Archimedes which would fling stones of three 
hundred pounds weight and darts eighteen feet long a distance of a hun- 
dred and twenty paces. Around this machine were hung by chains of 
brass curtains composed of large cables for its security. The ship was 
furnished with three masts, and each of them with two engines for 
throwing stones, from whence also large iron hooks and dolphins of 
lead were to be flung into an enemy’s ship. - It was also fortified with 
an iron palisade all around to prevent an enemy’s boarding, and had 
grappling-irons in readiness in all quarters wherewith to seize and 
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bring to such hostile vessels as it might be engaged with. Sixty sol- 
diers completely armed kept constant guard on each side of the ship, 
and as many at each of the masts and their respective engines. The 
“round tops” were of brass, and constantly guarded by three men in the 
main and two in each of the others, to whom, in case of action, stones 
were to be conveyed in baskets by the help of certain tackle for that 
purpose, and they were to be supplied with darts and arrows by boys 
appointed to that service. The fore- and mizzen-masts for this ma- 
rine monster were without difficulty procured in Sicily, but a main- 
mast of proper dimensions was hard to be got, until one was at length 
found in the mountains of Britain by a swineherd, which was brought 
down to the sea by Phileas, an engineer of Tauromenium. The ship 
was furnished with four anchors of wood and eight of iron, and though 
her sentena or sink was of so great size and depth, its one pump, by a 
device of Archimedes, was able to empty it managed by only one man. 
She had several tenders to accompany her, one whereof was.a galley 
called the “Corcurus,” and the rest fishing-boats and other small ves- 
sels. Her whole company was a great multitude, there being on the 
forecastle alone six hundred seamen always in readiness to execute such 
orders as should be given. The power of punishing all faults and mis- 
demeanors done on board was committed to the captain, master, and 
master’s mate, who gave sentence according to the laws of Syracuse. 
There were put on board of her sixty thousand bushels of corn, ten 
thousand barrels of salt fish, twenty thousand barrels of flesh, and as 
many bales of goods and necessaries, besides all the provisions for her 
company. Hiero, or Hieron, finding all his harbors either very dan- 
gerous for a ship of so vast a burden or else not capable at all to 
receive her, came to the resolution of presenting her to Ptolemy, king 
of Egypt, to whom she was accordingly sent and towed in safety to 
Alexandria. 

This Ptolemy, who was surnamed Philopater, was already possessed 
of two ships of extraordinary dimensions, of his own building, which 
will be described hereafter. After the arrival of the “Syracuse” at 
Alexandria, she was hauled on shore, and nothing further is recorded 
of her. We may add that Archimelus, a Greek epigrammatist, 
wrote a little poem on the large vessel, which was rewarded by Hiero 
with a present to its talented author of one thousand measures of corn, 
—a premium proportioned, if not to the poem, at least, to the magnitude 
of the theme celebrated. 

Tue “Ists.”—Still earlier than this hulk of Ptolemy’s was the 
“ Tsis,” built by the Egyptians. She was one hundred and eighty feet 
in length, forty-five feet. in breadth, and forty-three in perpendicular 
height from the bottom of the pump well. This vessel did not differ 
materially in form or dimensions from an English first-rate built at the 
close of the last century, except that she was rather larger in propor- 
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tion to her breadth of beam. Her tonnage has been calculated at one 
thousand nine hundred tons. 

ProLoMAUs PHILOPATER’s Twin War Suip.—The description 
of a grand and magnificent war ship built by Ptolomaus Philopater, 
king of the Grecian-Egyptian Empire from 221 to 204 B.c., its con- 
struction, equipments, and process of launching it, etc., is furnished by 
Atheneeus in his fifth book.* Her tonnage, builders’ measurements, has 
been estimated at six thousand four hundred and forty-five tons, and 
her external bulk eight hundred and thirty thousand seven hundred 
cubic feet. 

“ Philopater built a ship with forty ranks of rowers, being two hun- 
dred and eighty cubits (five hundred and sixty English feet) and thirty- 
eight cubits (seventy-six feet) from one side to the other ; and in height 
up to the gunwales it was forty-eight cubits (ninety-six feet), and from 
the highest part of the stern to the water-line fifty-three cubits (one 
hundred and six feet) ; and it had four rudders, each thirty cubits (sixty 
feet) long; and oars for the tharnite, the largest thirty-eight cubits 
(seventy-six feet) in length, which from having lead in their handles, 
and because they were heavy in the part inside the ship, being ac- 
curately balanced, were, in spite of their bulk, very handy to use; and 
the ship had two heads and two sterns, and seven rostra or beaks, one 
of which was larger than all the rest, and the others were of smaller 
size, and some of them were fixed to the ears of the ship; and it had 
twelve undergirths to support the keel, each six hundred cubits in 
length. And it was well proportioned to a most extraordinary degree ; 
and all the appointments of the vessel were admirable, for it had figures 
of animals in it not less than twelve cubits in size, both at the head and 
at the stern, and every part of it was inlaid and ornamented with figures 
in war; and the space between the oars down to the very keel had a 
running pattern of ivy leaves and thyrsi; and there was a great store 
of every kind of equipment to supply all parts of the ship that might 
require any. And when it put to sea it held more than four thousand 
rowers and four hundred supernumeraries ; and on the deck were three 
thousand marines, or at least two thousand eight hundred and fifty. 
And besides all these, there was a large body of men under the decks, 
and a vast quantity of provisions and supplies. The vessel was launched 
originally from a sort of framework, which was created and made out 
of the wood of fifty ships of five ranks of oars; and it was launched 
by the multitude with great acclamations and blowing of trumpets. 
But after that the Phoenician devised a new method of launching 
it, having dug a trench under it equal to the ship itself in length, 
which he dug close to the harbor. In the trench he built props of solid 
stone five cubits deep, and across them he laid beams, running the whole 
width of the trench, at four cubits distance from each other; and then 


8 See Bohn’s edition, vol. iii. 
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making a channel from the sea, he filled all the space which he had 
excavated with water, out of which he easily brought the ship by the 
aid of whatever men happened to be at hand ; then closing the entrance 
which had been originally made he drained the water off again by 
means of engines, and when this had been done the vessel rested securely 
on the aforementioned cross-beams.” 

THE “ THALAMEGUS,” a river vessel, also built by Philopater, is 
described by Athenzeus : 

“ Philopater also built a vessel for the river, which he called ‘ Tha- 
lamegus,’ or the carrier of his bed-chamber, in length half a stadium 
(or three hundred feet English), and in width at the broadest part 
thirty cubits (sixty feet), and the height, together with the frame for 
the awning, was little short of forty cubits (eighty feet); and its ap- 
pearance was not exactly like ships of war nor merchant vessels either, 
but it was something different from both on account of the necessity 
imposed by the depth of the river, for below it was flat and broad, but 
in its main hall it was high, and the parts at the extremity, and espe- 
cially at the head, extended a sufficient length, so as to exhibit a very 
pretty and elegant sweep. This ship also had two heads and two sterns, 
and it rose to a considerable height above the water, as was necessary, 
because the waves in the river often rose very high. In the middle of 
its hull were constructed banqueting-rooms and sleeping-rooms, and 
everything else which may be convenient for living in, and around 
the ship were double corridors running about three sides, each of which 
was not less than five plethra in circumference. The arrangement of 
the lower one was like a peristyle, and that in the upper part was 
covered in and surrounded with walls and windows on all sides. When 
you first came into the vessel by the stern your eye was met by a 
colonnade open in front and surrounded by pillars, and opposite to it 
in the bow of the vessel there was a sort of proscenium covered in over- 
head. Again in the same way, in the middle of the vessel, was another 
colonnade open behind, and an entrance of four folding doors led to it. 
Both on the right hand and on the left there were windows admitting a 
pleasant breeze. To these was joined a room of very large size, and 
that was adorned with pillars all around, and it was capable of con- 
taining twenty couches. The greater part of it was made of split cedar 
and of Milesian cypress, and the doors which were around it, being 
twenty in number, were put together with beams of citron-wood having 
ivory ornaments. All the nails and fastenings which were visible were 
made of red brass, which had taken a polish like that of gold from the 
fire. The whole of the capitals of the pillars were of gold, and there 
was a sort of girdle on them having figures of animals. beautifully carved 
in ivory more than a cubit (two feet) high, of which the workmanship 
was not so conspicuous as the exquisite beauty of the materials. There 
was a beautiful roof to the banqueting-room, square, and made of 
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cypress-wood ; its ornaments were all carved, having a golden face. 
Next to this banqueting-chamber was a sleeping-chamber holding 
seven couches, and to that there was joined a narrow passage, which 
separated the women’s chamber from this one by the width of the hold. 
By the passage was a banqueting-room holding nine couches, very like 
the large one in the sumptuousness of its furniture, and a bed-chamber 
holding five couches. As to the rooms then on the first deck, this 
was the general appearance presented. But when you had ascended 
by the stairs, which were close to the before-mentioned sleeping- 
chamber, there was another chamber capable of containing five couches, 
having a vaulted oblong roof. Near it was a temple of Venus, in 
form like a rotunda, in which was a marble statue of the goddess. 
Opposite to this chamber was another banqueting-room, very sump- 
tuous, adorned all round with columns, for the columns were all 
made of Indian stone. Near to this banqueting-room were sleeping- 
chambers, with furniture and appointments corresponding to what 
has been already mentioned. As you went on towards the head of 
the vessel was another apartment dedicated to Bacchus, capable of 
holding thirteen couches, surrounded by pillars, having its cornices all 
gilt as far down as the epistyle, which ran round the room, but the roof 
corresponded to the character of the god. ‘In it there was at the right 
hand a large cave constructed, the color of which was stone,—for in fact 
it was’ made of real stone and gold,—and in it were images placed of all 
the relations of the king made of the stone called lychnites. There 
was another banqueting-room, very pleasant, above the roof of the 
greatest apartment, having an arrangement like that of a tent, so that 
some of it had no actual roof; but there were arched and vaulted beams 
running along the top at intervals, along which purple curtains were 
stretched whenever the vessel was in motion. After this there was an 
open chamber occupying the same room above that occupied by the 
portico before mentioned as being below, and a winding ladder joined 
on to it leading to the secret walk, and a banqueting-room capable of 
containing nine couches, constructed and furnished in the Egyptian 
style. Four round pillars were run up in it, with alternate tambours 
of white and black, all placed in parallel lines, and these heads 
were of round shape, and the whole of the figures round them 
were engraved like roses a little expanded. Round that part which 
is called the basket there were not tendrils and rough leaves, as is 
the case in Grecian pillars, but calyxes of the river-lotus and the 
fruit of newly-budding dates, and sometimes many other kind of 
flowers were also represented. Under the roof of the capital, which 
lies upon the tambour where it joins on the head, there were ornaments 
like the flower-leaves of the Egyptian bean intertwined together. This, 
then, is the way in which the Egyptians construct and ornament their 
pillars, and this is the way in which they variegate their walls with black 
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and white bricks, and sometimes also they employ the stone which is 
called alabaster. There were many other ornaments all over the main 
hall of the vessel and over the centre, and many other chambers and 
divisions in every part of it. The mast of this vessel was seventy cubits 
(one hundred and forty feet) in height, and it had a linen sail adorned 
with a purple fringe.” 


Gro. Henry PREBLE, 
Rear-Admiral U.S.N. 





BURGOYNE CAMPAIGN, SULY-OCTOBER, 
1777: 


‘Qui n’avance pas, récule !’—MIcHELET. 
‘¢ Whoever ceases to advance, loses ground.” 


THE result of about forty years’ critical examination of history has led, 
step by step, to the inevitable conclusion that if “history is philosophy” 
or experience “ teaching by examples,” very little is generally known, if 
at all clearly developed, of the methods by which the great problems 
of human progress have been solved. <A recent writer of ability—or 
so considered, it is to be supposed, because he is so extensively quoted— 
observes, “ The philosophy of history undervalues the work of individ- 
ual persons. It attributes political and spiritual changes to invisible 
forces operating in the heart of society, regarding the human actors as 
no more than ciphers.” He is right. Individuals are undervalued. 
God operates and achieves miracles through individuals, justifying the 
remark that genius is the manifestation of the direct action of God, 
Deity, upon men through a man. 

The great difficulty in arriving at a correct judgment lies in the 
fact that merit in this world is gauged by success, whereas the greatest 
merit has, as the rule, been a failure so far as contemporaneous recog- 
nition and reward is concerned. Some of the men who have exercised 
the greatest influence on human progress perished of misery or by fire, 
and their mutilated or charred corpses served, simply, as steps for some 
audacious charlatan to mount to celebrity and fortune." 


1 The examples of unrewarded merit in all ages are not only multitudinous, but 
exquisitely painful to contemplate and record. For instance, consider the follow- 
ing: 

“The history of the recovery of the Iranian alphabet and literature forms a 
chapter of almost romantic interest in the arid annals of philology. In the middle 
of the last century a portion of the Avesta was attached by an iron chain to a wall 
of the Bodleian, and was regarded as a mysterious treasure of which the key was lost. 
Fired with the ambition of unlocking the secret of Zoroaster, Anquetil Duperron, 
then a mere lad studying in Paris, enlisted as a common soldier with the object of 
reaching India. Landing at Pondicherry, he mastered Persian and Sanskrit, and 
thus equipped for his enterprise, he succeeded after years of hardship and adven- 
tures in reaching Surat, the goal of his hopes, where, worming himself into the con- 
fidence of the Paris priests, he obtained from them the key to their ancient alphabet 
and language, and copies of their sacred books, hitherto guarded with the utmost jeal- 
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These thoughts and this article were suggested by a recent visit to 
the Saratoga Battle-field Monument, erected in honor of the event which 
undoubtedly became the first step in securing the Independence of the 
Thirteen Colonies. It was erected at Schuylerville after a long struggle, 
as severe in its kind as the campaign it commemorates in its way. 
Massive, imposing, and complete as regards the outward world, its ac- 
complishment is due solely to the perseverance of its successive Boards 
of Trustees, who labored for the result with a fidelity rarely equaled, 
and the product is a credit to their economy and judgment. The his- 
tory of this monument, like the history of the battle-ground, has never 
been told, and yet it is an honorable one for more than one individual, 
who, like the real hero of Saratoga, never has and never will receive 
the acknowledgments he deserves. 

The site of the monument, except as to its lookout, is unfortunate. 
It is not of historic interest in itself, and like pretty much all else in 
this country of mistakes, it is the result of expediency or compromise. 
It is not the place where Burgoyne surrendered nor where any fighting 
occurred. It simply commands a fine view, and is an attraction for, 
and an ornament to, the village which it overlooks. 

For a long period, the writer was greatly interested in studying up 
the Burgoyne Campaign, and wrote a series of exhaustive articles on 
the subject. They were as complete as they could be at the time they 
appeared, but have been indorsed by the more recent discovery of ad- 
ditional data. Successive developments establish two facts: 1, that 
the failure of the Burgoyne Campaign is attributable solely to Bur- 
goyne himself, and, 2, that the success of the Americans is due entirely 
to Schuyler. This “ Justice to Schuyler” is the more trustworthy since 
the pen that records it is one that, if influenced by inherited feelings 
and by causes of complaint transmitted by blood and tradition, would 
set down an adverse decision. He was the main cause of the ruin of 


ousy. After an absence of elever years he returned to Paris, and the next day de- 
posited in the Bibliothéque Royale the treasure won at the cost of so many perils. 
Seven years of labor were devoted to the task of preparing a translation of the Zend 
Avesta, which was at last published in 1771, only to be received by the learned world 
with mockery and derision, as a puerile and audacious forgery. The controversy 
raged for half a century, and it was not till twenty years after the death of this in- 
trepid pioneer of science that the researches of Park and Burnouf set the question 
at rest, and finally established the genuineness and unique importance of the treasure 
so hardly won.”” [From ‘The Alphabet. An Account of the Origin and Develop- 
ment of Letters. By Isaac Taylor, M.A., LL.D. In two volumes. London, 
Kegan, Paul, French & Co., 1 Paternoster Square, 1883,’’—vol. ii. pages 253-54. ] 

Paracelsus is another notable example. Although he introduced opium, calo- 
mel, antimony, arsenic, sulphur, and other chemical remedies into medical pharma- 
copeia and practice, and taught the faculty tu study and enlist nature in the ser- 
vice of the sick, he was persecuted while living and calumniated when dead by the 
pedants and charlatans he unmasked and unfrocked. It is only within a few years 
that his memory has been cleansed from the filth cast upon it by the regular profes- 
sion of his day, and his true character and all his great capacity revealed. 
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those nearest and dearest to the writer in the Colony of New York, 
and yet it is unquestionably true that nothing but his ability, his moral 
courage, and his complete devotion to the cause that he espoused— 
whatever may have been the inciting motives—made such a result a 
possibility. Schuyler was an eminently cute, common-sense, and there- 
fore uncommon-sense man. Of him might be said, as Henry IV. 
remarked of Lesdiguiéres, defending Dauphiny against the Savoyard, 
“Ce fin renard !”” Witness the “Canteen Ruse,” which so delayed and 
bothered his adversary. He took advantage of the manifold weak- 
nesses of his opponent, Burgoyne; made the proud Briton to play 
into his hands, and thus won the game,—not for himself, unfortu- 
nately, but, luckily, for his country. Bradstreet foresaw all this, and 
gave Schuyler his first lift. Thus started, he took all the other springs 
himself, aud secured the success, but not the reward of merit,—that 
fell to the intriguing, mediocre intellect of Gates. Under him Arnold 
was the great factor, and, below the latter, again, Morgan, if sharpshoot- 
ing, military murder, is a legitimate source of renown. To pick a man 
off in cold blood with little danger to the expert is a pretty cruel pro- 
cess, and yet by deliberately shooting Frazer, Burgoyne was certainly 
deprived at the crisis of his ablest, in every sense of the word, subor- 
dinate. Frazer was as brave as he was capable, and his judgment so 
often neglected would have prevented at least one catastrophe, Hoosic, 
misnamed Bennington, fought in New York, not in Vermont, and won, 
when it was almost thrown away by New Englanders, by a Continental 
or regular Regiment ;—for the glory of which New York has as much 
claim as New England. As for Gates, he had and has as much right 
to the laurels of Saratoga as the winners of supreme prizes in the late 
civil war to which their predecessors were morally entitled, since to the 
latter the means to complete their work were denied which were abso- 
lutely necessary thereto,—means which were accorded to the fortunate 
ones with lavish promptitude. Schuyler belongs to the class at the 
head of which stands “ our noblest and our best,” George H. Thomas. 
Without Schuyler there would have been no Saratoga, and the name 
of Gates would scarcely receive a mention, because his utter failure at 
Camden was due to the factitious renown acquired on the Hudson, and 
without the Nashville of Thomas the “ March to the Sea” would have 
been just exactly what the Southerners predicted if Thomas had not 
been left behind to annihilate the rebel strength west of the Alleghanies. 

Both Schuyler and Thomas were treated with injustice living 
and misrepresentations dead. Fortunately, nothing can drown the 
thunder-tones of what they did. When a Democratic executive selected 
Clinton and Livingston to represent in bronze the State of New York 
in the Capitol of the nation he did as great a wrong as when Congress 
superseded Schuyler by Gates, and if the people of this State were 
instructed in the truth, the principal niche in the battlexmonument 
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intended for the statue of Schuyler would not be vacant for an hour, 
because the descendant of every Whig New Yorker, man, woman, and 
child, who profited by Schuyler’s address and determination would 
flock to contribute to place the grandest effigy of the real hero of Sara- 
toga, Philip Schuyler, in its appropriate station. 

There is another aspect under which Schuyler must be considered. 

Just as the Consul Varro, after the catastrophe of Canne, just so 
Schuyler after the fall of Ticonderoga and defeats following, almost 
equivalent in their effect at the time to the catastrophe on the Aufidus, 
the American General like the Roman Consul—“did not despair of the 
republic.” No parity of circumstances, in regard to the peril from 
Burgoyne, existed after Gates arrived, as there was before. The charm 
of British and Hessian invincibility had been completely dispelled. 
Burgoyne had displayed himself in his true character—inertion. 

To the west, Fort Stanwix; to the east, Hoosic—misnamed Ben- 
nington—had occurred before Gates appeared. The fact was now 
patent that Americans might conquer. ‘The preparations for defense 
were complete. The tide was on the turn and Schuyler about to place 
his foot within the threshold of the Temple of Immortality (as Wash- 
ington—to whom alone he was second—had done the previous winter) 
when Fate arrested his ascent and thrust him aside and down, pushing 
forward into his place Gates, who possessed as few attributes of a 
grand leader and soldier as any who figured in any important position 
in the Continental Armies. 

The writer’s race have reason to withhold such applause from Schuy- 
ler, but it must be given, for it is Truth. If the Revolution was justi- 
fiable, which many think it was not, Schuyler is entitled to a position 
next to Washington in the regards of the American people, certainly of 
those of the State of New York. 

* * * ** x x * * 

When Horatio Gates, the hero of an intrigue, met Burgoyne to re- 
ceive his surrender, he uttered a compliment which may have been the 
pink of politeness, but was entirely without truth. He said, “ I shall 
always be ready to testify that it [the surrender] has not been through 
auy fault of your Excellency.” To admit that the failure of Bur- 
goyne was no fault of that general individually was a flattery too 
gross to be admissible, except from one who, if not permeated with self- 
conceit, must have appreciated how little he had to do with the success 
which sealed his opponent’s fate. 

Now let us go into a concise consideration of the events of this 
campaign, and in the first place let any one truly interested in the sub- 
ject seek to discover why Burgoyne became so prominent. 

If any officer living deserved the place conceded to Burgoyne it was 
Carleton. He alone had saved Canada in 1775-76. He possessed 
every qualification which was necessary to the operations of 1777, in 
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all of which Burgoyne was deficient. With very small means he had 
accomplished very great results. To talk about bravery or courage as 
the grandest quality of a general is folly. Bulls are brave, but the 
skill of the matador laughs brute bravery to scorn. A bull-dog is 
brave, but he is very easily disposed of by common-sense dexterity. 
Bravery without discretion in a general almost realizes the words of 
the proverb about a woman and a jewel in the unclean animal’s nose. 
A general to be great must resemble a chain of large and little links; 
some extremely great and some extremely small. In many cases the 
lack of one of the most diminutive of the links is as fatal as the rup- 
ture or absence of one of the greatest. Burgoyne’s chain was one 
destitute of many links of different sizes, each, however, indispensable 
to military success. 

His campaign was a tissue of blunders almost unredeemed by a 
single creditable stroke due to his own generalship. 

To begin. He took Ticonderoga. The excessive value set upon 
this position, in, upon, around, and against which so many millions had 
been wasted by France and England and the Colonies, was one of the 
popular errors of the day. The estimate set on it was like that of 
Halleck in regard to Harper’s Ferry, a delusion and a snare. Its 
possession decided nothing, because “ the valley of decision” was not 
there. This was shown in 1755 and 1759. The Bible contains more 
common-sense truths in concrete language than almost all the rest of 
the books together. “ Awake, O sword, smite the shepherd, and the 
sheep shall be scattered.” Quebec was the shepherd for the French 
in Canada. Wolfe took it (Quebec), and the fall of its dependencies 
was simply a question of time. Ticonderoga was relinquished imme- 
diately when menaced by Amherst. 

[Quebec was invested in the latter part of June, 1759, by Wolfe; 
Fort Niagara fell 24th July, Ticonderoga, 27th (30th ?), and Crown 
Point, 1st August. The great battle on the Plains of Abraham took 
place 23d September, 1759, where literally a single volley at thirty or 
forty yards blew the French dominion and military prestige in America 
to the winds forever. ] 

Another piece of physical and mental blindness! If Ticonderoga 
was the key to Lake Champlain, Sugar [Loaf] Hill, eight hundred 
feet high, or Mount Defiance—not Mount Hope,*—as General Phillips 


2 To demonstrate how little trustworthy ordinary histories are, consider the 
conflicting statements in regard to ‘‘ Mount Hope” and ‘‘ Mount Defiance.”’ Lossing 
(F. B.A. R., i. 184, 2, 3) says Frazer gave to the former,—about nine hundred and 
nine yards northwest of latter,—4th July, 1777, the title it bears. Stone says it was 
so named by Abercrombie in 1756. Trumbull (26th June, 1776) calls the elevation 
“Mount Hope,” and also alludes to ‘‘ Mount Defiance,” writing of a year before 
Frazer or Phillips saw them, although Carrington (B. A. R., 808) states that General 
Phillips promptly occupied the hill, giving it the name of ‘‘ Mount Hope;”’ and again 
(809), by the morning of 5th July, a British force crowned the summit of Sugar Loaf 

’ 
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named it—was the key to Ticonderoga. Phillips, Burgoyne’s chief of 
artillery, saw this at a glance. They say that American officers had pre- 
viously discovered the truth of this, understood the danger, and knew 
that guns could be got up on the height. Their advice was treated very 
much in the same way as the counsels of Captain Dugald Dalgetty to 
Sir Duncan Campbell, as to the necessity of a “sconce” on an elevation 
which commanded his castle of Ardenvohr. Some thirty years ago the 
writer was visiting a foreign fortress upon which very large amounts 
had been expended, and being acquainted with the range of American 
Columbiads or Bomfords, pointed out two heights to which such heavy 
pieces could easily be hoisted, which would render the works, below, 
untenable in a few hours. The general, “a mighty man of valor,” 
first questioned the range of the guns. When this was shown to be 
incontestable, he was so much annoyed he would not listen to another 
word on the subject, stating that the government had spent so much 
in rendering the place as they thought impregnable, they would ap- 
propriate no more even to rectify an engineering error. A subsequent 
visit to the same spot showed that the commanding positions were still 
unoccupied, and the place at the mercy of an enemy that could get pos- 
session of them, so that the money squandered on the defenses had 
been lavished in vain. The neglect of Gage to fortify Dorchester 
Heights, and the occupation of them by Thomas, compelled the British 
to evacuate Boston, and, just so, when Phillips got his guns upon 
Sugar [Loaf] Hill, 4th July, 1777, the Americans had to abandon 
Ticonderoga incontinently. 

This operation of John Thomas, M.D., Major-General Continental 
Army, was very much like the capture of Fort Eguilette upon the 
advice of Napoleon Bonaparte, 17th December, 1798. Thomas was 
an officer of great promise, and evinced more real military compre- 
hension than almost any other of the Whig commanders at the time. 




























Hill, which was promptly dignified by its occupants with the name of ‘ Fort Defi- 
ance.’”’? Burgoyne, in ‘“‘A. State of the Expedition,’’ Appendix XX., mentioned 
‘¢ Mount Hope”’ as a well-known title, taken possession of by Frazer, 3d July, and 
the occupation of ‘‘Sugar Hill’ upon the recommendation of Lieutenant Twiss, 
‘the commanding engineer” (XXI.), but says nothing about naming it ‘ ‘ Fort’ or 
Mount Defiance.’’ W. L. Stone, in his “‘ Burgoyne Campaign” (16), says, ‘Frazer 
named Mount Hope,’’ but mentioned nothing about Phillips giving the title to 
‘¢ Mount Defiance.’”? These are matters of little importance (mere distentions of 
words). No one recognized that ‘‘ Mount Defiance’’ was the key to Ticonderoga 
and made it a fact until Lieutenant Twiss demonstrated it out to General Phillips, 
and between them they made it THE FATAL FACT. And yet Colonel Trumbull 
(30-82) pointed out in June, 1776, that it could be occupied, ‘since it was obvious 
to all that there could be no difficulty in driving up a loaded carriage.’’ Except in 
the case of Schuyler, a study of this campaign of 1777 reminds the critic of what 
Frederic the Great said about the operations of the Turks and the Russians, ‘‘ That 
it was the one-eyed fighting the blind.’ Still, except in rare cases, is not this re- 
mark applicable to most wars? It certainly applied to many campaigns of the war 
to put down the ‘ Slaveholders’ Rebellion.” 
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Popular delusion ascribes to Washington the credit due to pretty much 
everybody else,—as, for instance, the perception of the importance of 
Dorchester Heights,—but closer critics ascribe the whole merit of the 
conception and execution to John Thomas. 

Now let us look at the time-table, or “Itinerary of General Bur- 
goyne.” He was master of Ticonderoga on the 6th July, and of the 
Lake next day. .On the same date Frazer routed the Americans at 
Hubbardtown. According to Gordon, New England regiments be- 
haved so outrageously that St. Clair “had to dismiss them from the 
army with disgrace.” On the 12th July, St. Clair joined Schuyler at 
Fort Edward, sixteen miles from Skenesborough, now Whitehall, and 
on the 18th there were not over four thousand four hundred regulars 
and militia present. On the 27th, Schuyler had only two thousand 
seven hundred Continental troops and less than fifteen hundred militia. 
At this time Burgoyne had seven thousand effectives, rank and file, 
A 1, first class, besides Provincials and Indians flushed with victory 
and with success of every kind. 

Of Schuyler’s regulars, one-third were negroes, boys, and men too 
aged for field, or indeed any other service ; in a manner naked, without 
blankets, ill armed, and very deficient in accoutrements. “Too many 
of our officers,” wrote Schuyler, “ would be a disgrace to the most 
contemptible troops that were ever collected ; and had so little sense of 
honor that cashiering them seems no punishment. They have stood by 
and suffered the most scandalous depredations to be committed on the 
poor, distressed, ruined, and flying inhabitants.” He had also about 
fifteen hundred militia. 

George III. was not only an excellent king, with the very best of 
characters, as the astute Franklin admitted, but a monarch endowed 
with the highest kind of common sense. He advised Burgoyne, after 
he had captured Ticonderoga, to cross over to Lake George, ascend that 
sheet of water, resume the march at Fort William Henry, or rather 
Fort George, and follow the excellent old military road (strada buonis- 
sima; says the Italian Castiglione, i. 161) to Fort Edward. Phillips 
took his route with the heavier impedimenta (Carrington, 313). 

Let us see what Gordon says to this route: 

“ Had the British commander returned from Whitehall immediately 
to Ty, and advanced from thence in the most expeditious manner, with 
a few light field-pieces, instead of suffering any delay, in order to his 
dragging along with him a heavy train of artillery, he might have been 
at Albany by the time he got to Hudson’s River [30th July]. Your 
correspondent, the fifth of October, the last year breakfasted with Gen- 
eral Gates at Ty; sailed in company up Lake George (about thirty- 
five miles long), with their horses in batteaus, landed, stayed awhile, 
and reached Fort Edward (about nine miles from Fort George) at 
night a little after eight. From Ty to Lake George is rather more 
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than two miles. The two small schooners on the lake could have made 
no long resistance against a brigade of gunboats. Fort George was 
well adapted to keep off Indians and small parties: but not to stop the 
royal army. The Americans there, instead of defending the fort, or 
opposing the landing of the army, would undoubtedly have retreated 
to General Schuyler at Fort Edward.” 

If ordinary travelers could breakfast at Ticonderoga, with their 
horses ascend Lake George in bateaux, and sup at 8 P.M. of the same 
day at Fort Edward on the Hudson, an army of ten thousand men as 
well equipped and supplied as that of Burgoyne could have been re- 
assembled at old Ty by the 10th July; could have been transported 
to Fort George* by the 12th, and having left their heavy guns and all 
but their light artillery and indispensable materials there or at Ty, in 
depot, with a sufficient guard, could have reached Fort Edward on 
the evening of the 13th July. From this point to Albany is about 
fifty miles. With six to ten days’ rations and an extra supply of am- 
munition sufficient for a battle of that period, Burgoyne could have 
swept Schuyler out of his path with ease, and, allowing one day’s de- 
lay for a fight, could have occupied Albany on the 16th July, even 
conceding that he lost several days, which would not have been neces- 
sary, because as yet the country was full of food of every kind. At 
Ticonderoga enough provisions of all sorts were captured to furnish 
rations for Burgoyne’s army for a month, and at Skenesborough (White- 


5 Forts WILLIAM HENRY AND GrorGE.—These forts have been so often con- 
founded that a few words of explanation may be necessary to make the matter 
clear. Exactly at the upper or southern extremity of Lake George is the station 
and dock of the ‘‘ Lake George Branch’’ of the Delaware and Hudson Canal Rail- 
road,’’ which ‘‘ Branch”’ follows, as a rule, the stage-route which preceded it just 
as the latter about succeeded the excellent ‘old military road” constructed as early 
as the first French wars. To the west of the station and to the south of the 
present magnificent ‘‘ Lake House” are the vestiges of Fort William Henry, which 
was constructed by Sir William Johnson after his victory in 1755; destroyed 
in 1757 at the time of the massacre permitted by Montcalm,—a catastrophe which 
Webb at Fort Edward could have prevented had he not pusillanimously re- 
fused to march to the relief of Fort William Henry. Only a year or two ago skel- 
etons, balls, fragments of shell, etc., were dug out of one of the mounds which 
originally constituted a portion of the enciente. Directly to the south-by-east of 
it, beyond a little trout-brook called West Creek, which twists into the lake, and 
not as much as a mile away, are the ruins of Fort George, and a little south of that 
again stood a small work called Fort Gage,—of this scarcely a vestige is discerni- 
ble,—named after the general who commanded at Boston when the Revolution 
broke out, and until forced to evacuate the place. In 1755, General William John- 
son won the first decided victory over the French at this point, and for it was made 
a Baronet. His son, Sir John, the victor of Oriskany, although only a stripling of 
thirteen years, was with his father, and behaved remarkably well. The monument 
commemorating the fall of Colonel Williams is visible on an elevation to the west, 
from the railroad which passes close. by Bloody Pond, into which the bodies of those 
who fell with that officer were thrown. Every inch of the country for several miles 
south of the Lake House is historic ground and ought to be fertile, it has been so 
often drenched with blood and fattened with corpses. 
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hall) large quantities of food and the means of preparing it were 
wantonly destroyed, it might be said, through sheer stupidity, by the 
victors completing the work of the vanquished, a destruction which it 
was the former’s interest to prevent and arrest. 

Meanwhile, at the very time when the British troops stood most in 
need of necessaries,—19th August,—when Burgoyne was at the Duer 
House (Fort Miller), what does Lieutenant Hadden’s Journal reveal ?— 
that at this moment the General commanding was profiting by the very 
transportation which he complains of as being so deficient, to bring for- 
ward his own comforts to the extent of thirty wagons. From the 
Burgoyne “ Orderly-Book” the document is missing which this Journal 
of Hadden supplies, and that voucher, evidently torn out, is repro- 
duced by General Horatio Rogers. ‘“ Major-General Phillips” (reads 
the missing Order of the 19th) “has heard with the utmost astonishment 
that notwithstanding his most serious and positive orders of the 16th in- 
stant, that no carts were to be used for any purpose whatever but the 
transport of provisions, unless by particular orders from the Com- 
mander-in-chief, as expressed in the order, there are this day above thirty 
carts on the road laden with baggage, said to be their Lieutenant- 
General’s.” 

Are any comments necessary in connection with Lossing’s intima- 
tions, most cruel but criminal if true (F. B. A. R., i. 44.)? Madame 
Riedesel’s language, as well as that of the “ Brunswick Journal” (W. 
L. 8.’s “ Burgoyne Campaign,” 87, 88), and of Fonblanque’s admis- 
sions and explanations,—“ qui s’excuse s’accuse,’—what judgment is 
too severe? Let critics who would condemn this view examine and 
compare these and other authorities, and declare if this article does not 
arrive at a righteous judgment. Think of how many thousands lost 
their all and expiated their loyalty and paid the “last full measure of 
devotion,” by exile, ruin, or death, through the selfishness and soldierly 
shortcomings of the man to whom at the crisis of two worlds the 
interests of a great nation were confided ! 

Moreover, if Burgoyne had pushed on to Albany forthwith, the 
Americans would not have dared to defend the Mohawk Valley, be- 
cause it is universally acknowledged that “the Burgoyne scare was 
upon the whole country.” 

Consequently there would have been no attempt made at a defense 
of Fort Stanwix, and by the 5th August, St. Leger, Sir John John- 
son, and Brandt would have been up with their Regulars, Rangers, 
and Indians; and the Loyalists or Tories would have rushed to arms 
by thousands. Sir William Howe did not sail from New York for 
the Chesapeake until the 23d July; and thus, between them, the 
British generals would have been masters of the situation. The New 
England Colonies would thus have been severed from the Middle and 
Southern, according to the plan of the great German strategist and tac- 
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tician, Von Bulow, and other military experts; the French would 
not have entered into an alliance with the revolted but defeated and 
splintered Colonies, much less the Spaniards; and the game of Inde- 
pendence would have been up. 

It is perfectly well known that if Clive, the conqueror of India, 
had been alive, he would have been the British Commander-in-chief in 
America at this crisis, and he was not the man to let the grass grow 
under his feet, as did Gage, Howe, and Clinton; in fact, all except 
Cornwallis. Clive was energy, ability, constancy, courage incarnate, 
and his campaigns in India are prodigies to show what manhood can 
inspire and effect. Nicholson, who fell at Delhi in 1857, was a man 
of Clive’s type; and R. Bosworth Smith, in his “ Life of Lord Law- 
rence,” quotes the following letter : 


‘¢ Pray only reflect on the whole history of India. Where have we failed when 
we acted vigorously 2? Where have we succeeded when guided by timid counsels? Clive 
with twelve hundred men fought at Plassey, in opposition to the advice of his leading 
officers, beat forty thousand men, and conquered Bengal. Monson retreated from the 
Chumbul, and before he gained Agra his army was disorganized, and partially an- 
nihilated. Look at the Cabul catastrophe. It might have been averted by resolute 
and bold action. . . . The Punjab Irregulars are marching down in the highest 
spirits, proud to be trusted, and, eager to show their superiority over the regular 
troops, ready to fight shoulder to shoulder with the Europeans. But if, on their 
arrival, they find the Europeans behind breastworks, they will begin to think that 


t he game is up.” 


How troops can march when excited by victory or incited by an 
intrepid leader worthy to lead brave men, remember Blucher’s orders, 
example, and achievements from the Katzbach—on through so many 
terrible months, 1813-—15—to Waterloo ; Crawford’s hastening the light 
division eighty miles in about thirty hours (Cust, ii. 2, 272-73) to Tala- 
vera, 1809; Sherman hurrying from Chattanooga to relieve Knoxville 
in 1863; the pursuit of Lee from Petersburg to Appomattox Court- 
House in 1865, and a thousand other examples, throughout all time, of 
the triumphs of military celerity. Marshal Count Saxe, high authority, 
said that a victorious army could hunt a routed army, such as was the 
American on the Hudson, in July, 1777, by rattling peas in bladders. 
It is well known that the sound of the Prussian drum, beaten by a 
tired-out boy, held up on horseback, kept the French flying after 
Waterloo. It is not necessary, however, to go out of the American 
lines to find an example of prompt and quick marching. In October, 
1777, buoyant in spirit with the results of Freeman’s Farm and Bemis’ 
Heights, the news that the English were coming up the Hudson found 
the Americans in far different heart than when the same enemy had 
been advancing down the river two months previous. The marching 
of two New Hampshire regiments, ordered off towards Albany, shows 
what could have been done by the British if they had been imbued 
with a like energy and enthusiasm. 
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As a perfect parallel, or rather contrast, to Burgoyne’s neglect of 
opportunities and Humphreys’s employment or utilization of them, con- 
sider what the latter actually accomplished—3d-9th April, 1865. 
Humphreys had the Second (or, more properly, combined Second and 
Third) Corps; of these the Third Division, not over five thousand ef- 
fective men, comprised all that remained of “the old fighting Third 
Corps, as we understand it.” The combined Second and Third Corps 
started out in pursuit of Lee, Monday, 2d-3d April, building bridges 
and roads, without which labors the columns could neither have ad- 
vanced nor the supplies have been brought forward. On the 5th, 
this corps had reached Jetersville, and on the 6th, Humphreys dis- 
covered Lee retreating hurriedly, and at once started, view-halloo, in 
pursuit. 

His troops were on the move from 6 A.M. till dark, advancing and 
fighting over fourteen miles in line of battle. By night they had been 
victorious in six engagements, the second a hard fight, the sixth and 
last a “heavy battle.” These are facts, if maps and reports and dis- 
patches are worth anything as proofs, On the 7th, the combined 
Second and Third Corps started between starlight and sunrise (5.32 
A.M.), went directly for the enemy, struck him, first, at High Bridge, 
and, afterwards, at Cumberland Church, upon the Heights of Farm- 
ville, and. fought him at both places unassisted, and did all the fight- 
ing of any account—and some very hard fighting—of this day. On 
the 8th, Humphreys marched about twenty-five miles from Cumber- 
land Church, the scene of the last pitched battle of the “ Army of the 
Potomac” and the “Army of Northern Virginia,” and would have 
marched on more if his supply-train had been brought forward in 
time. His leading troops did not go into camp till midnight, and | 
some of them did not reach their halting-place until 4 A.M. of the 
9th. 

On the 9th, by 12 mw. Humphreys was “bunk up” against Lee’s 
rear, or east front, under Longstreet, “and was only prevented from 
almost annihilating this force by the truce.” About 4 P.M. he received 
assurance that Lee had surrendered. 

To recapitulate, from Petersburg to Appomattox Court-House is 
about one hundred miles, and all the marching and teaming had to be 
done on Virginian roads, which in bad weather are almost bottomless. 
From Ticonderoga to Washington is about the same distance, one hun- 
dred miles. Between seventy and eighty of these an army can enjoy 
facilities of water transport. So far as mere distance was concerned, 
Burgoyne and Humphreys were on a par ; as to the fighting during the 
advance, Humphreys overcame ten times more severe work and perils 
than those which the British commander could possibly have had to 
encounter. No comparison can be instituted as to the armies under 
Schuyler and Gates and that under Lee. The former were prin- 
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cipally militia, the latter veterans, just as good as troops can be made 
or the world has seen.‘ 

When people undertake to judge Burgoyne, do not allow them to 
bring forward the eulogistic or excusatory volumes of Englishmen, 
written to make the best of a bad case, or of Americans, equally 
anxious to make their own triumph the more glorious by exalting the 
character and doings of a chief over whom the victory was won. In- 
stead of those obsolete narratives produced by unmilitary people and 


4 Having submitted my views of Burgoyne’s want of go and push to one of our 
generals most distinguished for pluck, dash, tenacity,—in fact, ALL the qualities 
which enter into the composition of a ‘‘ real captain,”’ z.e., soldier and general ,—the 
following is his reply, 30th July, 1883: 

“The body of troops you mention, ten thousand men with thirty guns, with 
ammunition, subsistence and ambulance trains and medical wagons, such as ure 
essential in our wooded and sparsely-settled country, should not, at the very most, 
stretch out a greater distance than what you mention: that is, five miles, and might 
be limited to three. The roads are supposed to be as you say, ordinarily good country 
roads. They could easily get over eighteen miles a day. In pursuit from Peters- 
burg to Appomattox Court-House, which distance you put about one hundred miles 
(which is sufficiently correct), we [combined Second and Third Corps] were delayed 
the first day out (the 3d April) materially by the necessity of bridging streams that 
were not fordable. On the 4th I made but a short march owing to the cav[alry] 
coming in on the road and having precedence; my troops were put to working on 
the roads while the cavalry stopped us, to insure the trains following. We had but 
very few wagons with us: only some ammunition, ambulance, and surgical wagons. 

‘‘T fought over fourteen miles on the 6th of April, having marched four miles 
at least before coming in contact with the enemy. Then to cross Flat Creek, built 
two bridges over it, and repaired the road-bridge before I could get at the enemy. 

‘“‘On the 7th, marched some twelve miles to Heights of Farmville, in pursuit, 
encountering the whole of Lee’s force there at 1 o’clock, P.M. 

‘On the 8th, marched twenty-six miles, halting at midnight. 

‘On the 9th, by mid-day was up with Lee at Appomattox. 

“ By looking at Appendix L [xii. Scribner’s Military Series], you will find the 
Second Corps, on the 3lst March, had eighteen thousand five hundred and seven 
enlisted men of infantry present for duty equipped. Lost in action during the op- 
erations, about two thousand ; straggled or fell out, between one and two thousand. 
[This makes the contrast much stronger against Burgoyne.] I see the number of 
guns is put down at seventy, four of which were mortars, and therefore were not 
taken with us on the march. We had therefore eleven batteries, or sixty-six guns. 
I do not recollect the number of wagons that belonged to the corps, and I could 
only get at it by diving into a great mass of papers. With the exception of the 
fighting trains, the trains followed us at some considerable distance. 

‘‘ From Fredericksburg to Gettysburg [Third Corps] there were so many halts 
for two, three, or more days, that they can give no average per day. 

‘‘The Sixth Corps marched over thirty miles continuously, getting up to Get- 
tysburg in the afternoon of the 2d July.* 

“The Second Division, Third Corps, marched from Rappahannock River (part 
of it were covering railroad crossing of that river) evening of 14th June, 1863, and 
reached Manassas Junction night of 15th, a march of twenty-nine miles,—15th an 
excessively oppressive day. 

“¢ Again, on the 25th June, marched twenty-five miles to mouth of Monocacy, 
part of it in night under a heavy rain on the canal tow-path.” 


* Sedgwick says thirty miles. 
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rehashed and revamped by such writers as Bancroft, who, with great 
reputations, wrote history as lawyers draw up special pleas, and know 
nothing of war except the romantic or novelistic phases of it. If 
truthful history is to be written, it must be done under different lights, 
from different sources, and from other books than those which have 
been generally accepted in the United States as trustworthy stories of 
the Revolution, unless all such have been thoroughly sifted and com- 
pared. Burgoyne was unfit for his place, as was Howe, as Gage had 
been, as Clinton was to be. Carleton and Cornwallis never had a 
show. Washington and Schuyler were fit for their places. 

Again, to go back, Burgoyne did not leave Skenesborough (White- 
hall) until the 23d July, nor Fort Edward until the 13th August. 
Mark these dates! This delay enabled Schuyler to block the route be- 
tween Lake Champlain and the Hudson to the north and send Arnold 
to the relief of Fort Stanwix to the west, in extreme peril through the 
slaughterous defeat of Herkimer by Sir John Johnson, on the 6th 
August. Arnold’s approach and the outrageous misconduct of the 
Indians compelled St. Leger to decamp at noon of the 22d August, 
while Burgoyne was still at Fort Miller, about ten miles below Fort 
Edward and three miles above Schuylerville, where he crossed the 
Hudson to his own “ Caudine Forks.” 

Again, Schuyler was not superseded by Gates until the 19th 
August, while Burgoyne was still at Fort Miller, whence he sent his 
Germans to their destruction at Hoosic, or, as Stark himself styles it, 


Walloomscock,’ in a letter detailing the stealing of his horse by his own 
men,—not Bennington. 

In the detachment of his Germans to their discomfiture at Hoosic, 
Burgoyne demonstrated how utterly unfit he was for the command he 
exercised, and also how entirely deficient he was equally in his estimate 
and comprehension of men. It was just exactly such a blunder as was 


5 The loss of Stark’s horse, while he was engaged in a reconnoissance on foot 
during the action, is recorded by Professor Butler, who publishes it as having found 
the advertisement in an old file of the Hartford Courant, of date October 7, 1777. 
It is as follows: 

(From the Connecticut Courant, Tuesday, October 7, 1777.) 
‘“TWENTY DOLLARS REWARD. 


‘‘Sroxe from me the subscriber, from Walloomscock, in the time of action, the 
16th of August last, a brown mare, five years old, had a star on her forehead. Also 
a doeskin seated saddle, blue housing trim’d with white, and a curbed bridle. It is 
earnestly requested that all committees of safety and others in authority, to exert 
themselves to recover said thief and mare, so that he may be brought to justice, and 
the mare brought to me; and the person, whoever he be, shall receive the above re- 
ward for both, and for the mare alone one-half of that sum. How scandalous, how 
disgraceful and ignominious must it appear to all friendly and generous souls to 
have such sly, artful, designing villains enter into the field in the time of action in 
order to pillage, pilfer, and plunder from their brethren when engaged in battle. 

“ Joun Stark, B. D. G. 


“ BENNINGTON, 11th Sept., 1777.” 
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made in the selection of the troops intended to profit by the explosion 
of the mine before Petersburg, in 1864. 

There is no use of dilating upon that! 

Recent revelations confirm the worst that was originally surmised 
or charged. If Burgoyne had undertaken to pick out, man by man, 
from those under arms, the most unequal to solve the problem he had 
in hand, he could not have blundered more fearfully nor more fatally 
to himself. Why did he not send Frazer, “the gallant General Frazer 
[who] was the directing soul of the British troops in action,” with his 
elegant Light Infantry, than whom, at this time, there were none better 
in the world? nor could a better leader be found for the “ Light Bobs” 
than the capable, experienced, and intrepid Frazer himself. Even 
as it was, in spite of all the stupidity manifested, the Americans, vic- 
torious over Baum, fell to plundering, as they afterwards did at Eutaw 
Springs, and at other places, and as the rebels did at Shiloh and at 
Cedar Creek, and on other occasions, and lost sight of the grand prize, 
victory. It was touch and go at Hoosic after all. Breyman came 
up, was winning back all that was lost, when in stepped Warner with 
his Continentals or regulars, New Yorkers as well as New Englanders, 
and the victory first won, then almost thrown away, became assured. 

There is no benefit in following out this series of blunders, except 
to say that down to the 16th October Burgoyne’s case was by no 
means desperate. Let his friends assert it as loudly and vehemently as 
they may or can, Gates was looking over his shoulder and casting wist- 
ful glances towards his bridge of boats and the rear, even after the 
success which Arnold, against his will and intention, won for him on 
the 7th October. It is all very well for those who wish to rehabili- 
tate Gates with ink on paper,—be the inciting cause whatever it may, 
—he was one of the popular humbugs of the Revolution. He cooked 
and got his gruel at Camden. The “good and gallant” Cornwallis 
who settled his hash there would have done it just as handsomely at 
Saratoga, had the victim of Clinton, in Yorktown in 1781, been on 
the Hudson in 1777. Burgoyne was bad enough with his conceit and 
self-indulgence, but Sir William Howe was worse with his “ impru- 
dence” (Fonblanque, 223) and indolence, and Sir Henry Clinton with 
his nervousness, and he, again, and Vaughan with their perfunctory 
hesitations. Gordon tells the story as well as anybody who has at- 
tempted it, and he cannot be improved upon. 


‘‘ We now enter upon the relation of the measures pursued by the British below 
Albany. You have been told what were the sentiments of General Putnam, on the 
9th [October], as to their sailing up to within sixteen miles of the American camp, 
before removed from the neighborhood of Stillwater. Sir H. Clinton, however, in- 
stead of pushing up the river, intrusted the business to Sir James Wallace and Gen- 
eral Vaughan. The latter had under him three thousand six hundred men. Sir 
James commanded a flying squadron of light frigates, accompanied with the neces- 
sary appendage of barges, batteaus, and boats for landing the troops, and all other 
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movements. By the 18th [October] they reached Kingston alias Msopus, a fine 
village as you would call it; but on this side the Atlantic, a good town. Upon 
Vaughan’s landing the troops, the Americans, being too weak to make resistance, 
abandoned their battery of three guns after spiking them. They left the town im- 
mediately for their own safety, without firing from the houses upon the British. 
Vaughan, however, was told that Burgoyne had actually surrendered; and the 
town was doomed to the flames. The whole was reduced to ashes, and not a house 
left standing. The American Governor Clinton was a tame spectator of the bar- 
barity, but only for want of a sufficient force to attack the enemy. This seemingly 
revengeful devastation was productive of a pathetic but severe letter from General 
Gates (then in the height of victory) to General Vaughan. The latter with a flood- 
tide might have reached Albany in four hours : there was no force to have hindered 
him. When he burnt Livingston’s Upper Mills [between Barrytown and Tivoli], 
had he proceeded to Albany and burnt the American stores, Gates, as he himself 
has declared, must have retreated into New England. The royalists may justly 
remark upon the occasion, ‘ Why a delay was made of seven days after Clinton 
had taken the forts we are ignorant of. The Highland forts were taken the 6th Oc- 
tober; Aisopus was burnt the 18th; Burgoyne’s convention was signed the 17th. 
There was no force to oppose even open boats on the river; why then did not the 
boats proceed immediately to Albany? Had Clinton gone forward, Burgoyne’s 
army had been saved. Putnam could not have crossed to Albany. The army amused 
themselves with burning sopus, and the houses of individuals on the river’s-bank.’ 
While the British were mancuvring in and about the North River, doing mischief 
to individuals, without serving their own cause in the least, General Gates had 
express upon express, urging him to send down troops to oppose the enemy. On 
the 14th he wrote to Governor Clinton :—‘I have ordered the commanding officer at 
Fort Schuyler to send Van Schaak’s regiment without delay to Albany,—desired 
Brigadier-General Gransevoort to repair to that city, and take the command of all 
the troops that may assemble there,—and have sent down the two sopus regiments, 
the Tryon County militia, and most of the militia of Albany County.’ But he 
would not weaken his hold of Burgoyne by any detachment of Continentals from 
his own army, or of New England militia. The New York State militia, that re- 
paired to the governor to assist the inhabitants, did as much mischief as the enemy, 
the burning of houses and other buildings excepted. §@S"It is too much the case of 
all militia, that when they march to the assistance of their countrymen against a 
common enemy, they do the former a great deal of damage. The laxness of their 
discipline and their unreasonable claims of indulgences from those whom they are 
to protect, make them expensive and disagreeable guests.’ “3a 


In this connection it may be found interesting to insert the copy of 
a letter which the writer found among the papers of his grandfather, 
who was a captain in the New York Royal Volunteers, or King’s 
Third American Regiment, which was the first to enter Fort Mont- 
gomery on the 6th of October, 1777, when Clinton started up the 
Hudson to demonstrate in favor of Burgoyne. As the writer has 
never seen it in print, it may prove valuable as well as interesting. 


Indorsed: ‘‘Gen’l Putnam’s Letter of Sept. 16, 1777, with accounts from the 


Southward. 


“On public Service. 
To 
His Excellency Gov’r Clinton, 


at 
Kingston, 
by Express.’’ 
Countersigned on outside: 
“TIsRAEL PUTNAM.” 
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‘¢PrEKs KILL, Sept. 16, 1777. 
“ Dear Srr,— 

‘‘ Your Favour of 18th I have been duly honoured with ; am greatly obliged to 
you for the assistance you have ordered from the militia. I will take particular 
care that they shall be Supplied with provision and Ammunition. 

‘‘The Enemy’s numbers in and about Hackensack, by the best information I 
have been able to obtain, are between 4 and five thousand; part came from Staten 
Island, through Elizabeth Town & Newark toward sison [us on ?], and three or four 
thousand crossed from Spiten divel Creek to Fort Lee. I am well assured that they 
have lately received a reinforcement at N. York, and this is further Confirmed by 
a deserter who belongs to Col. Bradly’s Regt., taken at Danbury after enlisted with 
the Enemy, & came from the bridge with the party that came to Fort Lee ;*_he says 
they told him ten thousand recruits were arrived at York ;—that the party which 
came to fort Lee were not many of them from the bridge ;—their numbers four or 
five thousand ;—had deserted at Soubriskey’s [ Zabriskey’s?] Mills, between Paramus 
and Hackensack, where they lay when he left them ;—& had Collected many Cattle 
and horses. 

“Col. Burr, I am informed, Surprised their Picquet last night, killed Sixteen, 
mortally wounded seven, and took the remainder. 

‘“T have wrote to Connecticut for the militia of that State to be Speedily Sent 
down. 

‘‘ Inclosed is a hand-bill containing an acc’t of the action to the Southward, 
Since the receipt of which I have received a letter from Major Putnam, who was at 
Philadelphia, informing that Gen’] Washington, with his army, had retired this 
side the School kill, & meant to make a stand there. Gen’l How was busied ye 
12th and 13th burying his Dead ;—that we had about one thousand killed and 
wounded ;—and it’s believed the Enemy have lost double that number ;—on the 18th 
the Enemy were filing off to the left to gain Sweed’s ford 15 miles above Philadel- 
phia.—Gen’] Washington Sent a body of Troops to Oppose them. Assailants Gen- 
erally have an infinite advantage over those who act only on the defensive ;—it’s my 
Opinion, & I think the Opinion is Supported by our own Experience, that we shall 
always be beat untill we learn or venture to attack. 

‘‘Gen’l Parsons, with his Brigade, & Col. Ludington, with his detachment from 
the militia, are at Whiteplains, where they are necessary and serve a double pur- 
pose,—to Cover that part of the Country from the ravages of the Enemy, & are as 
great or greater Security to this post lying between us and them than if they were 
at this post; they will git the first notice of the Enemy’s Motions, & Can retire 
here or harrass them, as shall be Judged best. Col. Brinkerhoff has applied to me 
in behalf of his Reg’t. I have Ordered the whole to hold themselves in readiness, 
—and one-third to come in at present. 

‘With particular respect and Esteem, I have the Hont to be your Excellency’s 
Obed’t humble Ser’t. 

“TsRAEL PUTNAM. 


‘“‘His ExceLLency Gov't CLinton.”’ 


To use the words that Shakspeare puts into the mouth of “ melan- 
choly Jaques,”— 
‘¢ Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange, eventful history, 
In second childishness,”’ 


as to military comprehension of circumstances, contemplate Burgoyne 
holding “ high festival” in the Schuyler mansion,—burned to the ground 
next morning,—at the junction of the outlet of Saratoga Lake, Fish 
Kill, and the Hudson, while his faithful subordinates and troops were 
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victims to the elements and the American round-shot and bullets. The 
deluges from the clouds were not more pitiless than the iron and leaden 
hail poured in by the encompassing enemy. With his sweetheart, Bur- 
goyne was having a joyous time and wasting the hours, when the last 
chance of escape vouchsafed like a rift in the rack of the storm,—the 
brief interval of sunshine—was gradually closing up again to end on 
“the field of the grounded arms,” on the opposite shore, at the point 
which was the site of the old Fort Hardy. War in those days for the 
professional officer was not the grim reality that our poor fellows found 
it in the Rebellion and still recognize it on the Plains, 

If Burgoyne was “ Burgoyned” as was Stanhope at Brihuega, in 
1710, or Dupont at Baylen, in 1808, or Pemberton at Vicksburg, in 
1863, and the embryo of the independence of these United States 
ushered into being, and the Stars and Stripes, “Old Glory,” flung to 
the winds at Saratoga, the British general was “ Burgoyned,” in 1777, 
on the one hand by his own faults and errors, and on the other by the 
prescience, constancy, patriotism, and capacity of Philip Schuyler. 


‘¢ And through the centuries let a people’s voice 
In full acclaim, 
A people’s voice, 

Attest the great [New Yorker’s] claim, 

With honor, honor, honor to him, 
Eternal honor to his name!”’ 


J. Watts DE PEysTER, 
Brevet Major-General S.N. Y. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


THE ITALIAN FLEET: ITS CHARACTER AND 
ORGANIZATION. 


(Continued from page 300.) 


III. 


THE new Secretary of the Navy, or Minister of Marine, Rear-Admiral 
Saint Bon, on whom was imposed the task of calming the impatience of 
Parliament without conflicting with the views of the Minister of Fi- 
nances, was known as one of the most determined innovators of the 
Italian navy. He was an experienced seaman and studious man, alive 
to the progress of the age and all new discoveries, and had formerly 
been one of the first to predict the inevitable revolution that was to be 
created in naval architecture by the invention of the ironclad. It was 
he who sounded the alarm in 1862, while yet a commander, in opposi- 
tion to the proposed naval programme announcing the contemplated 
construction of twelve ships-of-the-line. Fully alive to the disaster 
that menaced the navy, he published his “ Pensées sur la Marine Mili- 
taire,” a sort of funeral oration on the ship-of-the-line, which he de- 
clared “ forever dead,” in which he demonstrated the urgent necessity 
for constructing not only ironclads, but ironclads of the most recent 
types. “I believe,” said he, “ that one ‘Warrior’ is worth more to us 
than fifty ‘ Monitors,’ and that we should pay particular attention to the 
individual value or merit of each ship, regardless of numbers, Each 
one of our vessels should be such that it would not fear an engagement 
with any French or English ship.” His counsels were followed in 
part only, on account of the enormous supplies of wood on hand and 
constructions already. begun. “ But if his advice had been implicitly 
followed, if ships had been constructed exclusively of iron, and of the 
most recent types, the principal causes of decay and weakness in the 
Italian fleet of to-day would have been avoided.” 

His successor in the cabinet paid this homage to the valuable ser- 
vices rendered at that time by Rear-Admiral Saint Bon, who with such 
antecedents, strengthened by the sympathy and confidence of all the 
personnel of the fleet, was well prepared for the new duties he was now 
called upon to perform. 
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With a remarkable clearness of vision, his investigation of the dif- 
ficulties immediately pointed out that it was public opinion he must 
first attack. Accordingly, he procesded to demonstrate that the per- 
sonnel of the navy required and was worthy of the confidence of the 
public, and to overcome the indifference of the public by opening its 
eyes to dangers that it could not see. To its illusions he proved that 
the matériel of the fleet was unserviceable, and to its ignorance he made 
everything clear at all times, at the same time announcing that it was 
possible for a judicious administration to endow Italy with a powerful 
navy without much delay, and without expending many millions at 
once. 

He commenced this campaign before Parliament in December, 
1873, and obtained a hearing in February, 1875, when the Chamber 
of Deputies was impressed with the sincerity and the lively, spirited 
words of the seaman who thus bravely exposed the naked truth. It 
required a deal of resolution to draw aside the veil and put the nation 
face to face with a situation resulting from a long accumulation of 
errors ; but after this speech the public was no longer ignorant of the 
fact that the fleet it had imagined deficient only in point of numbers 
was still more so in point of quality, and that most of the vessels 
were obsolete and valueless for actual service. It became known that 
through the faults of an administration charged with the technical in- 
struction of an excellent personnel, the few presentable ironclads of the 
fleet were not even sure, in time of war, of being able to obtain their 
supplies and equipment ; that the transatlantic stations were visited by 
ships much more capable of compromising the prestige of the Italian 
flag than of making it respected in distant seas; and that the Italian 
navy was not in a fit condition to accomplish its mission even in the 
Mediterranean. The terms used by him in defining this mission were 
well calculated to strike the imagination. 

“ When I came into the cabinet,” said he, “I contemplated this 
immense extent of coast-line surrounding Italy. I first saw Genoa 
the superb, proud of her palaces and still prouder of her commerce 
and the forest of masts which shadows her harbor, exposed to bom- 
bardment on all sides without the least possibility of being able to pro- 
tect herself by land fortifications in event of war with a maritime power. 

“ Leaving Genoa and descending the coast, I found Leghorn open 
also, but in a still worse condition.. Nothing would be easier than for 
an enemy to seize and convert that harbor into a base of operations, a 
place for debarkation, or a station for the service of supplies to an in- 
vading army. 

“From Leghorn all along the Roman coast I saw a long stretch of 
exposed coast-line, on which no amount of fortifications or land artil- 
lery could prevent a debarkation. And Naples, with her bay, the grand- 
est of our cities, is she not at all times, in case of a maritime war, com- 
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pletely at the mercy of an enemy’s guns, and subject to a demand of 
many millions as a ransom for her deliverance? But why continue 
thus the tour of Italy, and speak of Palermo, Messina, and many other 
magnificent cities which surround the Peninsula ? 

“ And in seeing all this I said to myself, ‘ What is the object of the 
navy, if not to defend our coasts ?” ” 

Several months later he spoke as follows: “ . . . In order to pre- 
vent the debarkation of an enemy’s troops at any point on our coasts a 
navy is absolutely indispensable, and without it we never could hope to 
succeed. It is evident that an enemy wishing to effect a debarkation 
would not choose a fortified place, but would seek elsewhere an open 
harbor. If that place were defended by troops he would move rapidly 
away, Owing to his fine steaming power, to another more propitious 
point where he could land before we had divined his intentions ; be- 
cause nothing is easier than to make a false attack at a certain point, 
when it is intended to land at daybreak of the following morning at a 
place one hundred miles away. I repeat, the debarkation of an army at 
any point on our coasts could never be prevented except by the navy. 

“The navy is equally useful in assisting the defense, and even in 
defending alone other points of special importance. But if the navy is 
capable of acting alone in this case, it can be powerfully assisted itself 
by earthworks and fortifications, which unassisted by a fleet would have 
no raison d’étre, but which under such circumstances might prevent an 
enemy making the place a base of operations. 

“ I do not believe that fortifications unassisted by a fleet will ever 
prevent an ironclad fleet from entering or leaving a port; but I do 
believe, however, that they could always prevent the definite establish- 
ment of the enemy at certain points, selected, of course, as to special 
importance. 

“These principles stated, I will observe that the successful defense 
of a coast by the navy requires the navy of the defense to be superior 
to that of the assailant, because if it is liable to destruction by the su- 
periority of the aggressor, the whole coast remains completely open to 
the attack after such destruction. 

“ Now, if we examine the actual condition of our naval establish- 
ment and compare it with those of other great maritime powers, we will 
be obliged to confess our absolute inferiority. Furthermore, we must 
also recognize the fact that the condition of our finances and their prob- 
able future condition will not permit the maritime power of Italy to 
equal that of other continental nations.” 

The importance of the object and the absolute insufficiency of the 
means were the two fundamental ideas that the admiral wished to im- 
press on the minds of the people, and his vivid imagination always 
enabled him to put them in an original light ; as when, after having 
proved that the Italian navy was treated worse financially than that of 
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any other European nation, even Greece,’ and was obliged to be con- 
tented with the crumbs of a cake of which others were partaking in 
great slices, he exclaimed, “ Poor Cinderella! do you wonder, then, 
that her strength is exhausted, and that she suffers from hunger?” 

The impression produced by this exposure was serious, as was 
proved by the vote in the Chamber of Deputies on the 9th of Decem- 
ber, 1875, after the discussion which furnished the admiral an oppor- 
tunity to reveal his programme. 


IV. 


If Admiral Saint Bon, after having indicated the evil, had remained 
silent as to the means of repairing it, his courage would have been but 
cruel; he had the remedy, however, and was able to relieve this dark 
picture of the present with promises of a brighter future. His pro- 
gramme can be stated in two words,—nothing superfluous, nothing use- 
less. We have already'seen how he foresaw the law of naval trans- 
formation in 1862, and now leaving boldly the old rut, scorning the 
routine of a servile imitation, demanding of science solid instruments 
of maritime defense, and at moderate expense, it was his system, like 
himself, at once simple and bold in regard to his process of economy, 
which was destined to furnish him with the necessary funds. 

Now, it had been customary to expend the greater part of the funds 
under the control of the Minister of Marine in the preservation of 
much worthless material, and his first act on entering the cabinet was 
the preparation of proposals for getting rid of this fleet of a past age. 
Men who understand naval administration know that in such cases it 
is the wisest thing to do, but that it is a difficult theory to make the 
majority of people see the advantage of ; but the admiral had the bold- 
ness to propose the step and make its necessity apparent. However, 
precedents of the kind were not wanting as examples. 

In the short lapse of seven years, from 1867 to 1874, England 
had sold no less than two hundred and one dismantled men-of-war. 
Perhaps “ sold” is not the proper word, because a sale always conveys 
the idea of a gain in wealth equivalent to the nominal value of the ar- 
ticle disposed of, whereas, in this case, the true economy of the opera- 
tion rested in the fact that no money was required to be expended by 
the government for its further preservation. 

This theory has been formulated in a few words by the English 

1 An article in the Revista Marittima of January, 18838, written by Rear-Admi- 


ral Pagliaccin di Suni, gives the proportion that the navy shares in the finances of 
the different powers, as follows : 

Brazil and Denmark, 4; Holland, 4; England, »,; Germany, France, and 
Sweden, p,; Austria, ¥,; United States, 4,; Portugal, ¥,; Turkey, Chili, and 
Norway, a; Russia, 7; Greece, J, ; Japan, 7; Spain, y,; Italy, 4. 
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admiral, Sir Spencer Robinson : “ Preserve that which is not costly to 
preserve ; that which cannot be used without the additional expenditure 
of large sums is certainly not economical. To take care of a large 
number of old vessels that are not worth repairing because the ex- 
pense would be too great, and that are not worth being provided with 
guns because they are of obsolete types, and to do this under pretext 
that it is difficult to sell them and obtain a price approaching that of 
their first cost, f& a disgrace to a vigorous administration. . . .” This 
doctrine had also been advocated by an Italian deputy in 1871, who 
tried to persuade the Secretary to “burn the old vessels if they could 
not be sold.” 

The idea then was not original with the admiral, but the boldness 
with which he applied it was certainly without precedent. Out of 
seventy-three ships of all classes composing the fleet he at once con- 
demned thirty-two,—i.e., seven ironclads, thirteen screw-ships, and ten 
paddle-wheel steamers (unarmored), and two sailing-ships. Such an 
act required, indeed, a firm hand, but it was the foundation of his 
budding administration, not only on account of its financial importance, 
but, above all, because it gave him a fine opportunity to seek a sort of 
vote of confidence which he needed to freely ventilate his progressive 
ideas. 

All the preparatory work, notably that of a special naval board 
appointed to examine and report on the qualities of each vessel, was 
pushed with the greatest activity, and before the 1st of December, 1873, 
his plans were fully developed. Other affairs before Parliament, how- 
ever, prevented him from being heard until the debate of February, 
1875, fifteen months after. These many delays had greatly paralyzed 
the admiral’s freedom of action, he being obliged during the intervals 
to be contented with minor changes in detail, but when he at last 
appeared before Parliament it was not with empty hands. 

The construction of the “Christoforo Colombo,” a new type of 
swift cruiser, the introduction throughout the fleet of the electric light, 
the employment of petroleum as fuel in the steam-launches of the 
fleet, the care and attention given to the completion and armament of 
the “Duilio” (glorious legacy of Admiral Riboty), the activity dis- 
played in the construction of torpedo-boats, was all work accomplished 
with nothing but a small current of popular opinion to sustain him. 
He had prepared the public spirit by his words and actions, and came 
prepared to satisfy his parliamentary audience on that point, such a 
moral effect being of no mediocre importance to the success of his under- 
taking. But for all that there was yet a deal of opposition to his bill. 

Many competent men disputed the efficacy of his proposed means. 
To some a reduction of three hundred and three guns out of a total of 
six hundred and forty-two seemed a great sacrifice, and a motive-power 
of eight thousand horses a great loss. ‘To some the proposed schemes 
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seemed “ like heroic remedies which might save life, but which, if ad- 
ministered in excessive doses, might kill the patient.” Others said 
that audacity was a warlike quality which did not belong to finances, 
and they could not and did not wish to be convinced of the economi- 
cal advantage of thus disposing of a capital of fifty millions, the ap- 
proximate original value of the prescribed material, while others 
strenuously remonstrated against a rigor which “seemed to respect 
neither sex nor age,” which condemned at once an ironclad launched 
in 1871 along with sailing-ships launched in 1828. 

There were others also who considered the future of Italian estab- 
lishments compromised by the almost total disappearance of Italian 
cruising ships on foreign stations. Italy has no colonial possessions, 
but her citizens form in distant countries numerous colonies, notably 
on the banks of the La Plata, the shores of the Atlantic, and even the 
Pacific. “Italians love to hear South and Central America spoken 
of as a sort of new Liguria,” although the expression is somewhat ex- 
aggerated, and it is also certain that they have serious interests in Indo- 
China and Japan. “ What would become of her commerce in these 
waters if the flag of United Italy were seen less frequently than the 
Piedmontese flag had been in days gone by ; and, finally, what would 
become of her precious school for officers, seamen, mechanics, and all 
the personnel of the fleet if she were to deprive them of long cruises ?” 

All these objections were raised before the committee charged with 
the examination of the bill, which all considered “ was the product of 
careful thought, and gave a practical solution to a difficult question,” 
and the majority favored it. But in order to conciliate all factions, the 
list of vessels recommended by the committee to be sold was somewhat 
reduced. Thus the seven ironclads were reduced to three, the thirteen 
screw-ships were reduced to ten, and the ten paddle-wheel steamers 
were reduced to nine. 

The discussion commenced on the 26th of February, 1875, lasted 
four days, and it was during the second day that Admiral Saint Bon 
delivered the speech of which we have already quoted the first part. 


V. 


It is not necessary to follow the admiral into all the details intended 
to prove the insufficiency of the Italian fleet in regard to the three es- 
sential qualities, independence, speed, and power, but it will be interest- 
ing to quote certain special passages in which he not only shows its 
inferiority to other fleets, but shows also how ironclads of different 
types may be compared. 

“The English have fifty-seven ironclads (this was in 1875), we 
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have twenty-one. At the distance of one thousand metres, forty-one 
of these English ironclads pierce all but two of ours, or nineteen. 

“Dividing our ironclad fleet into four classes, the first consists of 
two vessels, the ‘ Principe Amedeo’ and the ‘ Palestro,’ which can 
be pierced by eight English ironclads without fear of being pierced 
themselves. The second class contains but one, the ‘ Venice,’ which 
can be pierced by eleven English. The third class, the greater part of 
our naval force, contains thirteen ironclads which can be pierced by: 
twenty-four of the English at one thousand metres without danger to 
the latter. The fourth class is in asimilar helpless state in comparison 
with thirty-four English ironclads. 

“ But, you say, ‘ Why do you compare them with the English ves- 
sels?” and I ask, ‘ With what nation should I compare them, if not 
with the strongest ?” 

“ However, Russia has thirteen ironclads which, at one thousand 
metres, pierce all of ours, and eight of them can do it without fear of 
being pierced. France has forty-five ironclads which, at one thousand 
metres, pierce all of ours, and six of them, and in a short time eleven, 
will be able to do it with impunity. And Germany has thirteen which 
can pierce thirteen of ours, ten of which can do it with impunity. 

“ During the experiments made on board the ‘Guerriera,’ on the 
penetration of shell, we became convinced that the explosion of a single 


projectile in the battery-deck of that vessel would kill sixty-nine men 
” 


and dismount one gun... . 
In discussing the corvettes “ Principessa Clotilde,” “ Magenta,” and 


“ Etna,” the admiral seized the occasion to study the Italian navy in 
regard to the protection of commerce in foreign lands and the police 
of the seas, and to show that the conditions of the past are profoundly 
modified in these days. 

“Tn days gone by the seas were infested with pirates, and the navi- 
gation of the seas was perilous for merchant vessels, It was then 
necessary that commerce should be protected with an iron hand, and 
also that men-of-war should be employed to solve many petty diplomatic 
questions. Those days are in the past, but we still cling to the tra- 
ditional necessity for protecting commerce from pirates by special ves- 
sels, and for two principal reasons,—first, that the absolute safety of 
ocean navigation is of recent origin, and, second, that formerly, on ac- 
count of the uncertainty of communication, many governments found 
it convenient and even necessary to grant higher powers to men-of- war 
than is nowadays accorded to them. 

“To-day all the conditions are changed: the telegraph and steam 
have buried piracy, and if a few isolated cases should occur on distant 
shores those European powers having colonies in the vicinity would 
give it the necessary attention, as is their duty. The progress of 
civilization has also placed international rights on firm bases, and has 
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extended their universal application. To-day there is no government 
which dares to give to ene of her commanders this order, Go and settle 
this question according to your own ideas of justice, not because of any 
particular moral sentiment alone, but from the fear of reprisals against 
her merchandise and her national life. ‘To-day the protection of com- 
merce in foreign ports is everywhere confided by all powers exclusively 
to their consuls, who fly their flags above their consulates, and under 
the immediate direction of their own Secretary of State (or Minister 
of Foreign Affairs) settle all questions relating to their commerce. I 
do not say that in every case they succeed in administering justice, and 
that there may not be cases in which they are obliged to resort to force; 
but in such cases it is only after referring the matter to their govern- 
ments, after mature reflection and after having used all the means of 
conciliation in their power, that an armed force need be used. And 
when this resolution is taken, or while the decision is pending, it is 
time enough to send not only one ship but as many as is necessary. . . . 

“Foreign ports may be divided into two classes,—those in which 
consular jurisdiction is allowed by the local government and those in 
which it is not. In the first a man-of-war is perfectly useless, inas- 
much as all the local authorities, all the agents of the local police are at 
the disposal of the consuls for the execution of their sentences. In the 
other ports it would be an illusion to believe that a man-of-war would 
be able to use her force in order to render a consular decision. The 
thing is impossible, because if a country is so jealous of her rights as to 
refuse to recognize consular jurisdiction it is hardly probable that a 
man-of-war would be allowed to exercise her sovereign authority in 
such matters. 

“. . . There is naturally a reason why our consuls desire the pres- 
ence of men-of-war in foreign ports. ‘They feel lonesome and isolated 
among foreign populations, and when the mail arrives from Italy they 
eagerly devour their official dispatches and correspondence of all kinds; 
but having read their letters and the numerous controversies in the 
papers, instead of feeling comforted they feel more lonesome than ever, 
and they are moved by the indifference of their country, which thinks 
of everything but their affairs. This sentiment is not peculiar to them, 
but is found in all the populations which surround them, and even in 
their own country. ; 

“ Under these circumstances, when a man-of-war arrives we under- 
stand why it is welcomed with joy by the consul and his colony, and 
that it also produces a favorable impression among foreigners. I have 
never heard the usefulness of men-of-war in foreign ports denied ; but 
in order to prove that their presence there is not absolutely necessary 
for the development of commerce, it suffices to cite the example of 
Norway, whose commerce is greater than ours, and whose men-of-war 
are seldom seen in foreign ports. 
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“Tn proposing this reduction of ships I have reserved a number 
sufficient to perform all the services that have been performed in the 
past. Those which have been retained will be able to perform these 
various duties as well as, if not better than, the ‘ Principessa Clotilde,’ 
the ‘ Magenta,’ and others of the same impotent type. They will exer- 
cise an important moral influence whenever sent by the mother-country 
to a foreign port, which influence will be the greater because they will 
represent a truly modern and powerful type. This influence, on the 
contrary, would only be diminished by an ostentatious display of the 
old cast-iron guns of the ‘Principessa Clotilde’ and others. . . .” 

Thus we see that Admiral Saint Bon was able to respond to all the 
objections of his adversaries, but he was not satisfied in merely con- 
vincing his audience on matters somewhat technical ; he did not allow 
them to lose sight for a single instant of the principle dominating all 
other interests. The resolute abjuration of the past, the definite acces- 
sion of progress, the total disregard of the influence of sentiment, held 
a prominent place in the address, and at the close of the debate, full of 
emotion and frankness, he left the chamber under that dominant im- 
pression. 

“One of the minor but important reasons why I desire to abolish . 
these old types of vessels is that they carry still, so to speak, the flag 
of a past age. There are on this list ships not so old, which, neverthe- 
less, receive the sympathy of nobody because certain officers do not love 
the paddle-wheel steamer of whatever nature. They love the ancient 
sailing-ship which was our school, and which truly merits our affec- 
tion, and as the screw-steamer or mixed ship presents the false resem- 
blance to the idol of their young days, they are satisfied with it. Cer- 
tainly this worship of the past is not without some worthy reason. 
Truly, whoever has navigated these fine old sailing-ships at a time 
when the absence of coal permitted a cleanliness which to-day is sought 
for in vain in palaces, whoever has known the sensation experienced 
after a long calm, when a breeze springs up, and, freshening gradually, 
heels the ship over until she bounds through the water like a fiery steed, 
whoever has felt the strong emotions of danger overcome by an elegant 
bold manceuvre in a fight with the elements, understands that it is dif- 
ficult to become resigned to the necessities of the present. But that was 
the poetry of a life on the ocean wave, while the questions of the maté- 
riel of the fleet of to-day are inexorably prosy.” 

The orators who responded to the admiral did not injure the effect 
of his long speech, which had placed all the phases of the maritime 
question in such a clear and authoritative light, and it was not the 
principles proclaimed by the admiral that M. Depretis, M. Maldini, 
and M. Robecchi (chairman of the committee) attacked; their argu- 
ment had no other object than to explain as well as to justify, by the 
force of circumstances, the existing condition of the Italian navy, and 
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they were unable to come to any conclusion in regard to the points, es- 
sentially of detail, on which the committee and the admiral could not 
agree. But on this same ground Admiral Saint Bon refused any sort of 
concession, and declared himself resolved to resign the administration 
of the navy department if the chamber refused the complete adoption of 
his project. It was, in fact, the only form that the vote of confidence 
that he wished from Parliament could take. 

After a successive vote on each group of vessels, the project was 
carried without even a second reading. Thus the Secretary obtained the 
reduction of thirty-three ships of the fleet, and finally, after eighteen 
months of waiting, found his hands free to work on his plan of re- 
organizing the Italian navy. 

W. I. CHAMBERS, 
Ensign U.S.N., Office of Naval Intelligence. 
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ANNABURG. 


At Annaburg village is a school for the education of sons of meritorious 
and needy non-commissioned officers of the German army. A visit to 
this institution will well repay the traveler for the wearisome journey 
through the sandy plain which must be traversed before reaching 
Annaburg station. What first strikes the visitor is the cheerful, 
happy appearance of the boys playing in the courts of what was 
once a famous Saxon hunting-castle. The building is quadrilateral, 
to form a large inner court, with projecting balconies and high peaked 
gables. The castle is named for its founder, the famous Anna, wife of 
Elector Augustus I., and its existence is the result of a wager between 
the noble pair as to which of their castles commanded the more ex- 
tended view, his, situated on a hill, but having the prospect limited 
by surrounding mountains, or hers, on a plain, in the midst of a dense 
forest. In front of the main entrance to the castle is a second court, 
semicircular in form, surrounded by massive buildings, which formerly 
served as stables for the horses and hounds of the splendid hunting- 
parties. The days when these courts echoed the neighing of chargers 
of gallant cavaliers, the baying of hounds impatient for the chase, and 
witnessed the pacing to and fro of the ladies’ palfreys, led by pages in 
rich attire, and all the exciting preparations for the royal chase, have 
long since passed away. Elector Augustus III. in 1760 removed to 
this castle the battalion of cadets which thirty years earlier had been 
formed for the education of soldiers’ children. 

These halls have been exclusively devoted to this object from that 
time to the present. The lordly forest that surrounded the castle in 
former days has almost disappeared before the advance of modern im- 
provement, and in its place an unsightly market-town has sprung up, 
which; with the railroad station, reaches almost to the very gate of the 
old castle. A number of new buildings, among which are a barracks 
for soldiers and quarters for officers, have recently been erected, so that 
the former appearance of the place has been completely changed. This 
part of Saxony came into the possession of Prussia in 1821, and the 
school passed under the control of the minister of war, who took great 
interest in its welfare and made it a flourishing institution. During 
the grand reorganization which in the last sixty years transformed the 
Prussian army, Annaburg and its pupils were not idle. Many of the 
arrangements first adopted, in matters of instruction and discipline, 
were not of a nature to increase its efficiency, but were apt to lead to 
abuses, and several were continued in full force until, in later times, a 
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system was inaugurated corresponding with modern ideas, and the es- 
tablishment was finally brought into perfect harmony with the military 
organization of the nation. Two distinct schools in Annaburg are under 
the direction of the same staff-officer. The one occupying the spacious 
halls in the old castle is devoted to the education of the young boys ; 
the other to such graduates from the primary department as have 
chosen the army for their future profession, and is a preparatory school 
for non-commissioned officers. This article describes only the school 
for the younger boys. The object of this institution is to provide a 
liberal education, free of expense, for the children of needy non-com- 
missioned officers. The selection of the boys does not depend upon 
their ability, but upon the circumstances of their parents. The num- 
ber is limited to five hundred, and there are so many applicants yearly 
for admission that in 1882 more than a thousand have been refused, 
and only the children of officers in active service and a few orphans 
could be admitted. Applicants for admission must be at least ten years 
old. The boys educated here are not required to enter the army after 
attaining a certain age. The chief energies of the teachers up to the 
time of confirmation (when the boys graduate) are directed to the spir- 
itual, mental, and physical welfare of the pupils, care being taken that 
they shall be thoroughly competent to fill positions in civil life upon 
leaving the school. A choice of occupation is optional with the scholars. 
The success of the system employed for promoting the development of 
the physical powers is strikingly attested by the robust appearance and 
the bright eyes and joyful activity of the boys while at play. 

The school consists of twelve class-rooms, and the boys are divided 
into four grades. There are twelve civilian teachers, and the system 
of instruction in vogue is very similar to that pursued in our public 
schools. German literature, natural philosophy, book-keeping, and 
branches especially useful in civil life occupy a prominent position 
in the higher grade. Penmanship, reading, arithmetic, are thoroughly 
taught in the lower grades according to the most approved modern sys- 
tem. The greatest attention, diligence, and emulation pervades the 
different grades. The discipline of this large number of boys is main- 
tained without a multitude of rules and regulations, and without nu- 
merous overseers and masters. The institution contains within itself 
the elements from which the materials are moulded to carry on the ma- 
chinery of discipline and management. The boys wear in winter caps, 
jackets, and trousers which in cut, color, and material resemble the 
uniform of the Prussian infantry. In summer they wear gray suits 
made of linen. There are two officers detailed at stated periods from 
the line of the army to report to the staff-officer in command for duty 
as captains with this battalion of boys. Each commands two compa- 
nies of one hundred and twenty-five boys. They are assisted in their 
duties by non-commissioned officers detailed from the army for that 
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purpose, and by the graduates of the military division of the Anna- 
burg establishment who have shown qualifications and taste for this 
position. The teacher of a class is at the same time its guardian. The 
eldest boys generally fill the offices of first sergeants, corporals, room- 
orderlies, and are responsible for the good order, cleanliness, and proper 
demeanor of the scholars in the common halls, dormitories, mess-halls, 
ete. They are distinguished by a slight change in the uniform. The 
most scrupulous cleanliness is required everywhere. The dormitories, 
which are situated in the buildings of the exterior castle yard, and to 
which the boys are regularly marched, contain about one hundred and 
twenty beds each, and receive a constant and plentiful supply of fresh 
air by means of a simple but ingenious process of ventilation. The 
reading-rooms are large and well ventilated, and supplied with judi- 
ciously-chosen libraries. ‘They are well patronized by the boys during 
wet weather and in the evenings. There are spacious halls set apart 
for the amusements of the boys. Here all kinds of plays and games are 
at their disposal, among which scroll-sawing is carefully encouraged 
and promoted. Nothing of a military character, except a certain un- 
conditional obedience and the uniform, is observable in this school. 
Even the military salute of touching the peak of the cap with the 
right hand, which the young fellows are very exact in rendering, is 
not prescribed, and is observed merely through the impulse of imita- 
tion. There are, therefore, no military drills. Muscular development 
is carefully attended to, and promoted by various gymnastic exercises. 
The sport called “ field-service” is a source of great amusement. On 
recreation days the boys are marched into the neighboring country or 
woods under the direction of their officers, who frequently utilize these 
occasions by giving the young minds a lesson in the arts of attack and 
defense. They divide the four companies into two parties. A hill or 
line of woods is generally chosen as the object of strife. The young 
storming-party is led by its officer with an enthusiastic cheer to the 
point of attack, which is stoutly defended by the other side. In win- 
ter they build snow forts, and the idea of attack and defense is contin- 
ued, while it affords amusement and bodily advantage to the boys. 
Among a large number of boys there are always some that re- 
quire special care and attention ; under the paternal system pursued 
here this service can be better and more efficiently rendered than it 
could be in the limited space and with the scanty means at the com- 
mand of their parents. This difference is sensibly felt by the boys, 
and a marked exhibition of this feeling is presented on holidays, for the 
great proportion of the pupils stay at the school instead of availing 
themselves of the-privilege of going home. On the return of the few 
who do it is remarked that they lose the healthy color they had when 
they left at vacation. Desertions seldom occur, but when they do they 
are usually through fear of punishment or the result of reading dime- 
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novels, which the boys, notwithstanding the vigilance of the teachers, 
sometimes succeed in secreting, but never through a feeling of home- 
sickness. An institution whose chief object is the formation of young 
impressionable minds stamps upon its pupils the mark of its individu- 
ality in a much greater degree than is usual under other relations, and 
upon the careful selection of its faculty depends the prosperity of the 
institution and the beneficent influence it imparts. A system in which 
firmness is judiciously blended with kindness is the one aimed at in 
this establishment. Although the most exemplary order and cleaunli- 
ness is maintained, the teachers employ few punishments. The rattan 
is not set aside through a mistaken feeling of humanity ; it still forms 
the ultima ratio, is but seldom used, but when occasion arises is applied 
thoroughly. Standing still facing a tree, or carrying wood for the 
kitchen during the time of recreation, and other deprivations consti- 
tute very effective punishments. Fasting is excluded as a punishment. 

Order and cleanliness are the watch-words of this home, and if 
they are repeatedly alluded to here it is because the scholars are made 
to look upon them as the pillars of every well-regulated house, and 
they are, therefore, constantly kept before their eyes. Servants are 
hired to do the rougher work, but the inmates do the rest or lighter 
portion, such as keeping their clothes and shoes clean, sweeping the 
rooms, dormitories, and halls, and other duties suitable to their strength. 
They rise at the sound of the bell at five in summer, and in winter an 
hour later, then hasten down to the large wash-room for a thorough 
cleansing of the body, the upper part of which is bared. After this they 
polish their shoes in the room set apart for that purpose, then follows 
breakfast. There are four hours devoted every morning, except on 
Saturday and Sunday, to instruction, and one to gymnastics under 
the direction of an officer. The rest of the day is free, and the boys 
are permitted to play in the grounds outside of the castle yard. Here 
they enjoy themselves at all sorts of sports, such as ball-playing, leaping 
blackman, tug of war, and whatever their boyish fancy may devise. 
There is a large basin in a shady corner of the woods kept full of 
fresh, cool water by pipes leading from a spring a mile distant. Here 
in the hot summer the boys bathe.. In winter a smooth rink is formed 
for skating. Every facility is provided for swimming and skating, 
two exercises well calculated to cultivate the physical structure. The 
long winter evenings are utilized in domestic duties. A number of 
boys are detailed to knit the quantity of ‘stockings needed during the 
year. The little hands work diligently at their task, while an elder 
boy, seated in a chair on the table, reads aloud from an amusing and 
carefully-selected book. They use the old single-stitch, which they 
learn from one another, not being instructed by their teachers. The 
knitters are divided into squads according to the size of the stockings. 
Others are taught to sew, that the daily wear and tear of garments may 
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be repaired. An elderly woman presides over a large kitchen, a picture 
of cleanliness and order, where she is assisted by eight or nine cooks. 
She is known to the youngsters as “ Mother Rhul,” and they soon 
learn to love her cheerful, benevolent face. The food is plain, and is 
carefully and tastefully prepared. In winter the breakfast consists of 
warm soup and rye bread ; in summer fresh milk and bread. Dinner 
generally consists of soup, bread, and meat. Supper usually is made 
up of gruel and bread. There are large gardens belonging to the 
school which furnish a plentiful supply of vegetables, and are culti- 
vated by the boys themselves. There are twelve long tables in the 
mess-hall, and they are prepared by the boys for meals. The busts of 
the emperor and of the two princely field-marshals adorn this room. 
An officer presides at the meals, and after a short prayer the boys en- 
joy their food in a happy and polite manner. In former days music 
was regarded as one of the chief studies of this institution, and although 
this is changed, it still holds a prominent place. The study of music 
is now left for those who show decided taste or ability in that direction. 
The music-hall is generally full, and Herr von Miler wields his baton 
with more than ordinary ability. Frequently he stands in the midst of 
such small personalities that on one occasion, while the crown prince 
was present, and after having complimented the teacher and pupils, he 
asked which was heavier, “the tuba or its little blower.’’ Divine ser- 
vice is held every Sunday in the church of the village, at which the 
boys regularly attend. After four years of religious instruction they are 
confirmed and make their first communion. After confirmation, if the 
young student wishes a position in civil life, the institution procures 
him a situation, makes a contract with his employer to his advantage, 
watches over his future behavior, and assists him with its advice. 
Those who prefer a soldier’s career are admitted into the military 
department, which has a capacity for educating two hundred and fifty. 
Here the military character of Annaburg comes prominently to the 
front. The pupils dre thoroughly drilled in setting-up exercises, the 
schools of the soldier and company, and in the customs and regulations 
of the service. The tactical proficiency of the young men is displayed 
in the parade that takes place on the anniversary of the birthday of 
his Imperial Highness. The object of this department is to educate 
material out of which good non-commissioned officers are secured for 
distribution throughout the army. The grade of instruction is strictly 
academical, combined with military exercises. Ancient and modern 
history, general literature, drawing, and military history receive special 
attention. Besides these, branches that would be serviceable should a 
pupil in after-life choose a civil profession are carefully taught. The 
students are divided into two companies of one hundred and twenty-five 
each, to which are detailed every three years officers from the line as 
company commanders. The interior organization of this school is essen- 
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tially military. Non-commissioned officers are sent to it on probation, 
and if they show especial aptitude they are detailed as instructors. The 
great majority of instruetors and drill-masters are appointed from the 
graduates themselves ; the competition for the positions is great, and 
marked with the happiest results. This institution is the a/ma mater 
of many distinguished men. Its register, in which are entered the 
names of all its alumni, is a perpetual stimulus to those who come 
after. Among them may be seen not only the names of wealthy mer- 
chants, but those of men noted for their scientific attainments, men 
like Sudges, a famous mathematician, who, by his photographs and re- 
searches on board the “ Hertha,” spread far and wide the results of that 
scientific expedition. A feeling of gratitude to their alma mater, to 
whom they owe so much, unites them in a bond of brotherhood, and 
finds expression in a society consisting of alumni only,—“ The Union 
of Ancient Annaburgers,” which counts its ramifications in every part 
of the German empire. This society has a special organ of its own,— 
The Union Gazette. Annually the alumni assemble in the halls of the 
institute for a few days’ sojourn, and mingle with the young pupils, 
joining in their sports and participating in their jokes and fun, thus 
recalling the memory of the past. They sit in the same halls and eat 
at the same tables as they did in years gone by. The names of such 
alumni as met honorable death on many hard-fought battle-fields are 
preserved on marble tablets in the halls and dining-rooms. These re- 
unions are productive of much patriotism and emulation in the hearts 
of the younger members, for when an old veteran relates his experience, 
and tells of heroic deeds and hairbreadth escapes during the battles of 
Woerth, Gravellotte, and Sedan, and speaks enthusiastically of German 
valor, it is felt to be the greatest stimulus possible to noble deeds. In 
view of these results it is to be deplored that the Reichstag has lately 
refused to appropriate the required means for the founding of a similar 
establishment at New Brasach, and the more so when we take into 
consideration the great number of needy parents whose application for 
permission for their children to enter Annaburg cannot be granted. 
Happily, there are many private individuals and societies who have 
raised lasting monuments in imitation of Annaburg, that give to the 
state a fresh supply of strength and preserve to it valuable material 
that would be otherwise irretrievably lost. When will Congress ap- 
propriate funds for the establishment of an institution similar to Anna- 
burg, a school for the sons of needy non-commissioned officers, and one 
for the preparation of good non-commissioned officers for the army ? 
The latter is seriously needed, and the establishment of such a school 


would be a move in the right direction. 
J. J. O'CONNELL, 
Lieutenant U. 8. Army. 
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ANOTHER FORGOTTEN GENERAL. 


“SURVEYING EXPEDITION.—DETERMINING THE BOUNDARY BETWEEN 
THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO. 


‘(BY TELEGRAPH. ] 


‘Et Paso, Texas, July 11, 1883. 
‘‘TuHEe United States Primary Boundary Survey starts from Deming on the 12th 
inst. The detachment ordered for the survey by General McKenzie consists of only 
fifteen cavalry, two scouts, some Apaches, two mule-teams, and a small detachment 
of infantry. The Mexican force intended to co-operate with the expedition com- 
prises eighty cavalry and a large staff of officers of the engineer corps, General Revi- 
ultas being incommand. The operations will be commenced upon the Mexican side, 
the starting-point being in the neighborhood of Lake Luzman. The American sur- 
vey, which is under the sole control of Lieutenant Simmons, of the corps of engineers, 
will be most thorough, and the interests of the United States will be carefully watched. 
Equal vigilance will no doubt be exercised upon the other side, and many doubtful 
points will have to be submitted to the regular survey party, for which there is as 


yet no appropriation. 
‘“The country to be traversed is but little known, and Lieutenant Simmons 


told the Herald correspondent that to add to a thorough knowledge of the frontier 
line was one of the objects he has in view. Although the lieutenant now appears to 
think that no danger will attend the enterprise, experienced Mexican officers do not 
entertain this opinion, as they consider an Indian war. certain this fall. Hence the 
escort they have provided for their own engineer corps. This preliminary survey is 
made at the sole expense of the War Department, and is in anticipation of the treaty 
survey, for which four years’ time for completion is allowed by Congress.’’ 


The perusal of the foregoing, in a daily paper, set the writer to think- 
ing of the early explorers of our immense country, and especially of a 
time when the authorities of Mexico decidedly opposed any boundary 
or other surveys, and even went so far as to capture Americans engaged 
in them, and confiscate the records and notes which they had made. 
This very thing happened to Lieutenant Pike, of the United States 
army, not so very far from El Paso, seventy-six years ago. 

Before relating some of the incidents in the career of that officer, 
we may remark upon the fact that the prominence or popularity of 
our public men, during the first half of this century especially, may be 
pretty well gauged by the inspection of a map of the States, where we 
may notice the names then bestowed upon their counties and towns as 
the States from time to time emerged from the condition of Territories 
and became sovereign. The older States had mostly taken the English 
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names of the counties and towns from which the original settlers had 
come, or else had derived their nomenclature from the aboriginal tribes 
or from natural features; but the new ones, as they came in, paid 
tribute to the fame of Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, Lafayette, 
Hamilton, and others, as was natural and proper; while Knoxes, 
Greenes, Marions, and Pulaskis were not a few. Then, marking 
another generation, come the Scotts, Perrys, Jacksons, Harrisons, and 
McDonoughs, with many others; while in later years we have Clays 
and Websters and Calhouns, Van Burens, Shermans, and Grants, be- 
side others, some grotesque and some merely odd, such as Pickwick, 
Pipestem, Pomme-de-terre, and Potsdam, many of which the good taste 
of their citizens will, as time goes on, cause them to change. Not 
that they are not much better than the inland Uticas and Syracuses, 
clapboard Romes and Palmyras and Galens and Catos which disfigure 
our maps. 

In the extreme Southwest such names as El Paso, Las Animas, 
Huerfano, and Aguas Calientes tell the story of their settlement, and 
mostly have a meaning; while to some touching legends or stories of 
thrilling adventure attach themselves. 

Among the names of counties and townships of States which were 
admitted in the first quarter of this century we find many “ Pikes.” 
Pike County is quite common, as are Pikevilles and Pike Creeks ; 
while one of the counties of that name, in the northeast corner of the 
State of Missouri, has furnished the generic name for the adventurous 
“ Pike” who, with his sorry team and stunted cow, his tilted wagon and 
few poor household goods, his angular and sun-tanned wife and tow- 
headed brats, clad in linsey-woolsey,—protected and conducted by the 
“Pike” himself, with trusty small-bore rifle and “ yaller dog,”—-set 
out, season after season, to cross the plains. Guided by the westering 
sun they toiled slowly on, encountering hunger, thirst, and fatigue, and 
sometimes a savage foe, in their desire to get farther west, to add their 
labor to that of those who were already at work subduing the wilder- 
ness. After many weary days of toil, and many dangers passed, a 
great landmark greeted their eyes, and grew more distinct as each even- 
ing at sunset they built their camp-fire. ‘This mark assured them that 
they had not missed their way upon the vast plains, but were approach- 
ing a more favored land, where timber for their cabins and water for 
their stock was in plenty ; and the name of this great mountain land- 
mark, towering so many thousand feet in the clear air, and tipped with 
everlasting snow, was Pike’s Peak. They must have thought the world 
was ‘full of Pikes. The great mountain, as well as the counties and 
towns and creeks, were named in honor of the same man, the discoverer, 
so far as we Americans are concerned, of the great peak, who may to- 
day be considered one of our “forgotten generals” ; for it is not too 
much to say that few of the rising generation would be able at once to 
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state that Pike was a genuine, thoroughbred, and distinguished Amer- 
ican soldier, the son and grandson of soldiers, and one of the foremost 
in exploring a vast extent of our domain previously unknown, who 
died in the arms of victory on a stricken field, a brigadier-general, at 
the early age of thirty-four. 

Zebulon Montgomery Pike was a “ Jersey Blue,” being born at 
Lamberton, New Jersey, on the 5th of January, 1779. Lamberton was 
a suburb of Trenton, and was once celebrated for the tranquil beauty - 
of its well-shaded, grassy shores, which bordered the rapid, shining 
river just at the head of tide-water. The place would not be recogniz- 
able now to its former inhabitants, for tall chimneys, vomiting smoke 
and flame day and night, have taken the place of fine trees, and acres 
of smoking, unsightly cinders and scorie cover the place where green 
lawns once spread and children played. Just across the river, in an- 
other grove, once stood the mansion of General Moreau, the hero of 
Hochstadt and Hohenlinden, who was destined finally to leave the quiet 
shores of the Delaware to take service under the Czar against his ancient 
companions-in-arms, and to be mortally wounded at Dresden, surviving 
long enough to write the celebrated letter to his wife in which he says, 
“Three days ago I had both legs carried off by a cannon-ball. That 
rascal Bonaparte is always fortunate. Excuse my scrawl.” 

Pike’s grandfather, John Pike, had served in the Indian wars as a 
captain of Colonial troops, and his son, who was named Zebulon, at- 
tained the rank of major in the Revolutionary army, and entered the 
regular army of the United States in 1792 with the commission of 
captain, “ having served with reputation in the levies of the preceding 
year.” He became a major in the year 1800. 

While the subject of this sketch was still a child his father removed 
his family to Bucks County, Pennsylvania, and subsequently to Easton, 
in the same State. The future explorer and general is described at this 
period as a boy of slender form, very fair complexion, gentle and _re- 
tiring in manner but very resolute, and anxious to derive all the ad- 
vantage that he could from the common schools of the day, being 
especially fond of mathematics. 

While quite a lad he began his military career as a cadet in his 
father’s company, then serving in the wilds of Ohio, and on Novem- 
ber 1, 1799, when not quite of age, he was appointed a first lieutenant 
in the Second United States Infantry, and was made regimental pay- 
master in July, 1801. 

As these dates differ somewhat from those found in the biographical 
notices, we may say that they are derived from official records in the 
War Department. To continue his official record : he was transferred 
to the First Infantry April 1, 1802; was appointed a major of the 
Sixth Infantry May 3, 1808,.upon his return from arduous service ; 
was promoted lieutenant-colonel of the Fourth Infantry December 31, 
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1809 ; colonel of the Fifteenth Infantry July 6, 1812, and brigadier- 
general United States army March 12, 1813. 

Thus it will be seen that. Pike was never a captain, and was a full 
colonel at a little over thirty-three years of age. 

Pike’s early service was one of constant activity and great exposure, 
both to the elements and to the wiles of a numerous and savage foe ; 
but it appears to have strengthened a constitution which was naturally 
robust, and to have prepared him for deeds of exceptional hardihood 
and adventure. 

When he entered the army as a mere boy-cadet, his education was 
necessarily imperfect; but, unlike most lads under similar circum- 
stances, he, no matter whether in the field campaigning against In- 
dians or lying in the monotony of garrison, managed to have some 
books with him, and by his own perseverance, and for the most part 
without assistance from a master, acquired the French and Latin lan- 
guages, the former of which, it appears from his journals, he was able 
to write and speak with sufficient accuracy for the purposes of business. 
To these he afterwards added a fair knowledge of the Spanish, which 
was to prove most useful, and he continued his mathematical studies, 
applying what he gained so as to become a tolerable engineer and sur- 
veyor. Every branch of knowledge seems, indeed, to have had attrac- 
tions for him, and, while he pursued no particular course of reading, 
for the reason that his choice of books was limited, he yet read every- 


thing which came in his way, and thus acquired a considerable store of 


varied information. 

In 1803, while he was still a lieutenant in the First Infantry, Loui- 
siana was ceded to the United States by France, the immense region 
known by that general name passing peaceably into our possession for 
the sum of fifteen million dollars, a sum less than the municipal debt 
of many fourth-rate cities of the present day, Napoleon in concluding 
the transaction saying, “‘ This accession of territory, over one million of 
square miles, and the full possession of the Mississippi, strengthens for- 
ever the power of the United States, and I have just given to England 
a maritime rival that will sooner or later humble her pride.” The ac- 
quired country was at once divided into the territorial governments of 
“Orleans” (which was afterwards, in 1812, admitted into the Union as 
a free and independent State, under the name of Louisiana) and of 
“ Louisiana,” afterwards changed to Missouri. Measures were also 
taken for the government of this vast domain, and for the exploration 
of its unknown regions. ‘ 

The first national expeditions for this latter purpose were planned 
by Jefferson, who appreciated especially the importance of the control 
of the great rivers, while the public at large, concentrated for the most 
part in the older States, were singularly indifferent to the acquisitions 
made from the French. Jefferson had a fondness for science, and was 
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rather in advance of his generation in his understanding and apprecia- 
tion of physical geography and astronomy, and he determined to lose 
no time in beginning the exploration of the newly-acquired territory, 
within the limits of which was included such an immense tract of wil- 
derness, in order to ascertain its geographical boundaries, its variety of 
soil and natural productions, and the course of its rivers (which was a 
matter of pure conjecture), as well as their fitness for navigation or for 
water-power, so much more important then than now. In addition 
to this, it was all-important to ascertain the numbers, character, and 
strength of the Indian tribes who inhabited the territory, as well as 
their disposition towards the United States government. 

In accordance with these views, Captain Meriwether Lewis and 
Lieutenant Clarke received instructions to ascend the Missouri River, 
cross the Rocky Mountains, and descend by the Columbia, a river 
known to our fur-traders, to the Pacific Ocean. Captain Lewis was 
a relative of President Jefferson, and it is said that he received special 
instructions from Jefferson himself in regard to the observations, scien- 
tific and otherwise, which the latter wished to have made. These were, 
of course, meagre and of little scope compared with what would be ex- 
pected of such an expedition at the present day. 

Lewis and Clarke set out on May 10, 1804, upon the longest river 
voyage which had been undertaken since the time of Orellana. This last- 
named explorer was the first European who ascended the great South 
American river, which he named Amazons from the circumstance of 
meeting some armed women in the course of his journey. That river, 
which had almost as many names as there were tribes upon its long 
course, should have borne Orellana’s name, or else the native one of 
Marafion, by which its lower part was known. 

But to return to Lewis’s expedition. He ascended to Fort Man- 
dan, wintered there, and pursued his voyage in the spring, and after a 
boat journey of three thousand miles reached the head-waters of the 
Missouri. Crossing the mountains, he descended the Columbia, naming 
the confluent rivers which form it Lewis and Clarke, and came out 
upon the Pacific after a route embracing no less than four thousand 
one hundred miles. He returned by another and a shorter route, and 
was the first to cross the continent from the Mississippi to the Pacific 
Ocean. 

As soon as Lewis’s expedition was fairly started another was planned 
to follow the Mississippi to its source. An enterprising and capable offi- 
cer being sought for to take the command, General Wilkinson, who was 
then in charge of the Mississippi district, well knowing Pike’s energy 
and perseverance, declared that there was no one better suited for the 
task among the small number of subalterns available, and so, at the 
age of twenty-six, he was appointed head of this most important enter- 


prise. 
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Pike accepted the charge gladly, and after some preparation left St. 
Louis on the 9th of August, 1805, and proceeded up the great river in 
a large boat with twenty men, mostly soldiers selected from his own 
regiment. He had on board provisions and stores for four months, but 
the boat and her cargo soon proved too heavy for the purpose, and he 
was obliged to abandon her, the party proceeding north partly by land 
and partly in canoes which he built, and which were light enough to 
be transported for considerable distances on the men’s shoulders. 

Instead of being gone four months the journey consumed nearly 
nine, during much of which time the party was obliged to endure the 
cold and storms of a most rigorous winter, without sufficient clothing, 
and generally without any other provision than that supplied by the 
chase, and painfully dragging their arms, ammunition, and threadbare 
blankets upon sleds over the snow. Their hardships and perils were, 
indeed, extreme, not only from the inclemency of a northern winter, 
and from being generally obliged to sleep on the bare ground, but also 
because they were among Indians of uncertain character, against whom 
constant watchfulness was necessary. We must add to this the fact 
that sometimes for days food of any kind was entirely lacking. During 
all this trying experience Lieutenant Pike had no educated associate to 
whom he could look for advice or aid; and although his men, with one 
exception, behaved perfectly well, his rough-and-ready soldiers were a 
constant anxiety to him, as upon him alone depended the preserva- 
tion of their lives and final extrication from a howling winter wilder- 
ness. In addition to his cares as a commanding officer he had to act as 
astronomer, surveyor, clerk, spy, guide, and even as hunter, for, with 
one exception, he was the best shot of the party. Upon their marches 
_ he often had to precede the party for many. miles to reconnoitre, when 

in the neighborhood of Indians of whose pacific intentions he enter- 
tained doubts. Often he was obliged to be out for whole days in bitter 
weather in pursuit of deer and other game for provisions, and when re- 
turned at night, thoroughly weary, to his dismal camp, he was obliged 
to sit down by the fitful light of a fire of damp wood to copy off the 
notes of the journey, and to plan the course to be pursued on the next 
day. 

During all this time Pike never faltered, and never forgot the object 
of his expedition ; but returned to civilization with his numbers com- 
plete, with a map of the great river, and a mass of useful information 
regarding the country through which it ran. 

During this time, also, Pike not only displayed the qualities of 
a true soldier in perseverance against extraordinary obstacles, and in 
the management of his men under such exceptional circumstances, but 
he also exhibited great magnanimity and contempt of doubtfully-ac- 
quired wealth, in refusing to enrich himself, as he might have easily 
done when he found British fur-traders established within the acknowl- 
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edged boundary of the United States, with regularly stockaded and bas- 
tioned posts, such as those at Sandy Lake and Sang-Sue Lake. He 
had orders in regard to such intrusion upon our fur-trade by the North- 
west Company or by private traders, and could have confiscated their 
accumulated store of peltry. But he satisfied himself with warning 
them, and with causing them to lower the British flag, and to cease 
giving English flags or medals to those chiefs who were within our 
territory, with whom he also forbade the liquor traffic or other illicit 
trade. On the Upper Mississippi he found that the English and Ca- 
nadian-F rench traders had impressed the Indians with the idea that it 
was best to have nothing to do with the Americans, as they “ were very 
quarrelsome, much for war, and also very brave.” The conduct of Pike 
and his little band did much to alter the opinions of the red men, for in 
his intercourse with them he was conciliating but very firm, having early 
found that “if you have justice on your side, and do not enforce it, 
they” (the Indians) “ universally despise you.” During his expedition 
he came in contact with the Sauks, Foxes, Iowas, Winnebagoes, Me- 
nomonees, Chippewas, and others, whose total numbers he estimated at 
twenty-three thousand, with eight thousand warriors, which latter num- 
ber seems somewhat high. All of these were migratory, living upon 
wild oats, game, and fish, except one band or division of the Sioux, 
who built log huts and cultivated some corn and pumpkins. 

But two months elapsed after Pike returned from this arduous duty 
before the authorities, finding out what manner of man the young offi- 
cer was, called upon him to undertake a second expedition, and to pen- 
etrate a region more entirely unknown than that from which he had 
just come: This time he was to visit the interior of the vast territory 
then known as Louisiana, in order to obtain such precise geographical 
information as would enable the government to enter into definite ar- 
rangements for settling the boundary-line between the newly-acquired 
territory and the Spanish provinces of Northern Mexico. 

On this expedition he started from Belle Fontaine on July 15, 1806, 
ascended the Missouri to the Osage, and then followed the course of that 
river. He had with him Lieutenant Wilkinson, Dr. John H. Robin- 
son, a volunteer for the enterprise, two sergeants, a corporal, an inter- 
preter, and sixteen privates, many of whom had been with him upon 
the former expedition. He had also in charge a large party of Paw- 
nees and Osages, who had been redeemed by our government from 
captivity among the Pottawotamies, and were now on their way to 
their own tribes, after visiting Washington and seeing the “Great 
Father.” 

Pike’s immediate party proceeded in two boats, while the Indians 
marched along the river-banks. Almost at once they came to fine 
hunting-grounds, where they were able, when food was wanted, to kill 
abundant supplies of deer, bear, and wild turkeys. They began the 
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ascent of the Osage in a fortnight after leaving Belle Fontaine, and 
reached the main Osage villages on the 15th of August, where they 
returned their charges of that nation to their friends. The latter made 
great professions of gratitude, and said that the “ Fathers” they had 
formerly had (the French and Spaniards) would have let their young 
men rot in captivity without moving a hand to rescue them. Formal 
thanks were tendered by the council, and ceremonial dances were per- 
formed in honor of the white visitors, and Pike thought he had come 
upon the ideal “ noble red man” at last ; but in the end he discovered 
that the Osages were unreliable, untruthful, and ungrateful, and that 
the Pawnees were still worse. 

After establishing the position of the Osage town by equal altitudes 
and meridian altitudes of the sun, and “ observing the immersions of 
Jupiter’s satellites,’ Pike, who was anxious to push on, began to bar- 
gain for horses to carry his baggage; and while engaged in this, a weary 
work of some days, on account of the vexatious behavior of these grate- 
fui Indians, he met the well-known trader, Mr. Chouteau, who assisted 
him somewhat. 

It was not until September 1 that he was able to set out, with fifteen 
horses; but before he reached the “salt branches” he had had much 
trouble with his Indian guides and horse-owners, and only by great firm- 
ness and watchfulness was able to make them keep their contracts. Dur- 
ing this portion of his journey he chronicles the killing of elk, deer, and 
buffalo in any required number, and reports the streams as swarming 
with bass and trout. By the 23d of September he had reached the 
Solomon Fork of the Kaw River, and the next day met parties of 
Pawnees, who had mules, horses, bridles, and blankets obtained from 
the Spaniards. These Indians were, however, clad for the most part 
in breech-cloths and buffalo-robes, and there were very few fire-arms 
among them. They were excellent horsemen, and some of them ex- 
hibited their skill to Pike, and then had a grand powwow, and ended 
by smoking the peace-pipe. 

At this time Pike came upon the trail of a large party of Spanish 
troops, and managed to learn through his interpreter that a large bat- 
talion of that nation had been sent to the northeastward to communi- 
cate with the Pawnees, and had but recently returned. As these troops 
had clearly encroached upon the territory of the United States, it may 
be as well here to state that, in 1806, the good relations of Spain and 
our country were very seriously impaired, and collisions more than once 
very nearly occurred between the troops of the two governments on the 
frontier between Texas and the Orleans territory. Spanish emissaries 
were employed to visit the southwest of our country, and information 
had been quickly forwarded to the Spanish governor of the northern 
provinces that Pike was fitting out an expedition which was said to be 
destined for the Southwest, and the report caused great uneasiness and 
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suspicion in the minds of the Spanish authorities. They determined to 
dispatch an expedition in the direction of the Red River, with the double 
purpose of turning back or of making prisoners of war of any American 
parties they might find, and of themselves exploring the country be- 
tween New Mexico and the undetermined boundary. The party was 
to visit the Pawnees and Kaws, to endeavor to revive and renew their 
ancient amity with his most Catholic majesty, and to incite them to 
act against the Americans in case they should come in that direction. 

This Spanish force was fitted out at Santa Fé, and consisted of one 
hundred regular dragoons and five hundred militia of the province, 
with a very large number of pack-animals, and was under the command 
of Don Facundo Malgares, a man of high descent, large fortune, and 
with great military aspirations. His strong command made a very long 
march, but he was not very successful in stirring up the Indians, and 
the only act they accomplished was the capture of a few adventurous 
American and creole traders, who were sent to Natchitoches, and who 
there, in consequence of the confiscation of their stock in trade, re- 
mained in abject poverty. Fortunately for Pike’s enterprise, Malgares 
did not meet him, but turned to retrace his steps to New Mexico before 
the American party reached the Pawnee country. Malgares reached 
Santa Fé that fall, and we shall see how his dragoons afterwards came 
in contact with Pike. 

_ On the 29th of September, Pike, with as much confidence as if he 

had had a regiment instead of a little party of twenty-two men, called 
a grand council of the Pawnees, and insisted upon their giving up the 
Spanish flags which had been distributed by Malgares, and bestowed 
the American colors in their place. This he accomplished without 
much trouble, but when the Pawnee chiefs found that he was deter- 
mined to push on to the westward they endeavored to prevent him 
from doing so, at first by persuasion, and, when that failed, by threats, 
which nearly produced a collision. Pike was firm, however, and showed 
a bold front, and eventually, after much trouble, got safely away with 
his little party. At the end of a week’s march they came upon herds 
of elk which exceeded in numbers anything which the Americans had 
heard or conceived of. Following up these herds were hunting-parties 
of Indians, pure and unmitigated savages, without fire-arms, blankets, 
or any other articles derived from the whites, but using the bow exclu- 
sively, and burying their arrows to the plume as they shot down the 
noble game. 

Passing on, the expedition struck the trail of that of Malgares’s, 
which had preceded them, often camping in the same spots which the 
Spaniards had selected, and after various adventures and some stirring 
scenes came very unexpectedly upon the Arkansas River, having lost 
the Spanish trail, which had been destroyed by the crossing of herds of 
buffalo in countless numbers. 
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When they reached the river it was very low, but, as it was evi- 
dently rising rapidly, Pike hastened to cross his party, which he safely 
effected on the 19th of October. At this point he seems to have first 
noticed the “ prairie-squirrels, as I would be inclined to denominate 
them, prairie-dogs of some travellers, wish-ton-wish of the Indians.” 

Before starting from this encampment Pike determined to send Lieu- 
tenant Wilkinson back, down the river, with six men and two Osage 
Indians, and carrying full reports, traverse tables of routes, and drafts. 
Canoes were built, and the party set off by the 25th of October, and 
Pike, with his reduced party, immediately set their faces westward 
again. The next day the first snow fell, and they saw the first wild 
horses, feeding in company with herds of buffalo, of which latter they 
killed a good number and dried a supply of meat. This day they also 
struck the Spanish trail again, and on the 31st they came upon the first 
saline deposits, which Pike had heard of from the Indians but had dis- 
believed, and at the same time he notices the presence of thousands of 
antelopes, so curious and so tame that they walked up to the party, and 
wild horses of all colors,—blacks, whites, grays, and bays,—which their 
poor wayworn animals were unable to approach, although they endeay- 
ored to capture some of them. For several days after this they marched 
through bottoms “full of salt-ponds, with grass similar to our salt 
meadows,” and*met immense herds of buffalo cows and calves, the 
numbers “ exceeding imagination.” These, with droves of elk and wild 
horses, were all going southward, and not delaying much, as the herbage 
was very poor. Indeed, the pack-horses of Pike’s party now began to 
suffer from want of food; but he pushed steadily on, and by the 10th 
of November came among the hills and once more found the Spanish 
trail, which had been again lost for some days. Here they were obliged 
to cut cotton-wood branches for their jaded horses to browse upon, and 
the poor animals soon began to give out entirely, and the packs of some 
of them were distributed among the men and the animals abandoned. 

Five days of painful marching brought them in full sight of moun- 
tains, the upper parts of which were covered with snow, and which 
Pike supposed to present the natural boundary between Louisiana and 
New Mexico. He had been following the general course of the Ar- 
kansas and the Spanish trail, and records on November 16 that the 
river appeared more navigable than it was when he first struck it. He 
also appears to have thought it strange that he approached the moun- 
tains so slowly, apparently not realizing the great distance from which 
they could be seen, from their height as well as from the clearness of 
the atmosphere. Here he remained in camp for some days, drying 
buffalo meat, as the game appeared to be leaving the region, their de- 
parture being hastened by war-parties of Indians which were in the 
neighborhood. Pike records so great a slaughter by his own party 
that they had an Homeric feast of “one hundred and thirty-six mar- 
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row-bones.” He had been careful to guard against surprise from thie 
Indian war-parties, but on the 22d of November they came in contact 
with one of them, consisting of sixty Pawnees. Pike had now only 
sixteen men, and the Indians had been a long time upon the war-path, 
and had been unsuccessful in taking either scalps or plunder, and were 
consequently in a far from peaceable state of mind. In all the hid- 
eousness of their war-paint and filthy finery they surrounded the little 
party of whites, and peremptorily demanded any articles which struck 
their fancy. A few things of trifling value were presented to them, 
but, far from being satisfied, they soon began absolute robbery from 
the persons of the men, and then Pike ordered them to prepare to sell 
their lives dearly, and told the Pawnees that he would kill the first one 
who dared to touch his baggage. It was a moment of extreme peril, but 
the firm attitude of the little band imposed upon the Indian braves, and 
the whites were permitted to draw off with the loss of only a few trifling 
articles. 

Pike took even this quite to heart, and says that it was “ the first 
time a savage took anything from me with the least appearance of 
force.” 

On the day after this adventure they reached “ the great forks, the 
river appearing to be near its source.” Here they built a permanent 
camp, with a log breastwork five feet high, and leaving the men there, 
Pike himself, with Dr. Robinson and two privates, marched for a high 
“pinical,” with the intention of obtaining a general view of the coun- 
try. They were two days in reaching the base of the mountain, suffer- 
ing much from the cold, but on the third day they began their ascent. 
Expecting to return the same evening, they left their blankets and dried 
meat at the foot of the mountain and began an exceedingly difficult 
ascent over very rough rocks, and were finally obliged to take refuge 
in a cave for the night, without blankets, food, or water. They had al- 
ready encountered snow, and the next morning succeeded in reaching 
the top, after a weary struggle through snow waist-deep, to be rewarded 
by a splendid view, it being very clear but cold,—the thermometer four 
degrees below zero. In spite of having no extra clothing,—the soldiers 
not even having stockings,—they remained at the summit a long time, 
taking bearings and observing the natural features of the surrounding 
country. 

Fifteen or twenty miles north of them they saw a great peak, “ twice 
as high as that they were on,” and Pike remarks, “I believe no human 
being could have ascended its pinical.” This was the great mountain 
which was to carry down the explorer’s name to posterity, and on which, 
at a height of fourteen thousand one hundred and forty-seven feet, and 
in the midst of perpetual snow, the government now has a permanent 
signal-station, from which there is an unobstructed view for two hun- 
dred miles round. 
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Upon descending from their place of observation the party found 
their blankets where they had been deposited, but the provisions had 
been destroyed by animals, and they were glad to make a scanty meal 
of one partridge and some fragments of deer’s ribs which the ravens 
had left. This finished, they marched for the camp, which they reached 
in forty-eight hours, not having had a particle of food in that time. As 
soon as they had had one night’s rest the indefatigable Pike started the 
whole party to the northwest again, but they made slow progress, for 
the food fell short, and much hunting failed to secure any, while snow- 
storms of great severity were encountered, with an Arctic cold, the men’s 
feet often being frozen, after breaking through in crossing the mountain 
streams, before fires could be built. The soldiers for the most part had 
only the cotton trousers of their summer uniform, and few of them had 
stockings. Pike relates that the “‘ magpies” were rendered so bold by 
hunger that they not only alighted upon and picked the raw spots of 
the few remaining pack-horses, but actually tried to snatch their meat 
from the men’s hands. 

Having thus toiled on until the 3d of December, and at last reached 
a favorable spot, Pike and Dr. Robinson, with some assistants, “ went 
out and took the altitude of the north mountain on the base of a mile.” 
He says, “ The perpendicular height of the mountain from the level of 
the prairie was ten thousand five hundred and eighty-one feet, and ad- 
mitting that the prairie was eight thousand feet from the level of the 
sea, it would make the elevation of this peak eighteen thousand five 
hundred and eighty-one feet, equal to some, and surpassing the calcu- 
lated height of others, for the peak of Teneriffe, and falling short of 
that of Chimborazo only seventeen hundred and one feet.” In this 
measurement, with his “ base of a mile,” Pike was, of course, consider- 
ably out. He goes on to say that the peak “ was indeed so remarkable 
as to be known to all the savage nations for hundreds of miles around, 
and to be spoken of with admiration by the Spaniards of New Mexico, 
and was the bounds of their travels northwestward. Indeed, in our 
wandering in the mountains it was never out of our sight (except 
when in a valley) from the 14th of November to the 27th of January.” 

Still pressing onward, Pike was, on the 13th of December, much 
surprised by the discovery of a river forty yards wide which ran north- 
east, when he was expecting to meet the head-waters of the Red River, 
which should run southeast. ‘ Quere: Must it not be the head-waters 
of the river Platte?” says his note-book ; “and if so, the Missouri must 
run much more west than is generally represented, for the Platte is a 
small river, by no means presenting an expectation of so extensive a 
course,” 

In spite of the weather and small supply of food he continued his 
exploration, his horses being now almost all broken down and left be- 
hind, and the party suffering the loss of some of their best hunting-guns 
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by accident, suffering greatly from cold, too, until they came into what 
is now known as the South Park. 

On the 18th of December he discovered a rapid stream, which he 
supposed must surely be the Red River. He at once sent the doctor 
with most of the party to follow it down, while he himself with two 
men ascended to explore its source. He followed it until it became a 
small, brawling mountain brook, and then turned to overtake the main 
party, to whom he had given orders to follow the river, and not to halt 
until they found game. After much suffering from want of food he 
rejoined them on Christmas-eve, and found that they had killed eight 
buffalo. Upon this stock they feasted, although they had no salt. 

Pike considered that he had now ascertained the sources of the Osage 
and the White Rivers; had been round the head of the Kaw, and upon 
the head-waters of the Platte ; and he now supposed himself to be upon 
the Red River, and on Christmas-day he marched with the intention of 
following the newly-discovered stream. But he found the way a most 
rocky, difficult, and even dangerous one, with the snow of such a depth 
that he was forced to build sleds on which to convey the scanty stock 
of ammunition, clothing, and meat which yet remained to them. Upon 
the route they followed there were no signs of Indians, or of any buf- 
falo or other game ; but he pushed on for several days more, until the 
river was found to make a sudden bend to the north, and then, thor- 
oughly mystified, he began to believe that it was the Arkansas. 

The month of January, 1807, found the party wandering among 
impracticable mountains, each man conveying his own trifling belong- 
ings either on his shoulders or on a sled. The last remaining pack- 
horse had been killed by a fall into a gorge, and the necessity of finding 
food was increasing daily. Many of the men were so badly frozen in 
the feet as to delay the march very much, but at last they worked back 
to the gap by which the Arkansas leaves the mountains, the same spot 
which they had’ left a month before ! 

On January 5 they succeeded in reaching the camp from which they 
had departed on December 10, and here they were able to kill a few 
deer, which came just in time, for they were on the verge of starvation. 

Pike was much disappointed and puzzled by the deception about 
the Red River, and determined to build a log block-house at this place, 
rest his men, and begin a new series of observations, his former ones 
having been discontinued during bad weather and the struggle for bare 
life. But little game could be had, however, and that was soon con- 
sumed, so that hunger drove them to take the field again. Pursuing a 
general southerly direction, they made but slow progress from so many 
of the men being disabled by frozen feet. For some time no game at 
all was found, and the condition of the men’s limbs became worse ; so 
that at last only Pike and the doctor were able to hunt. The soldiers 
generally bore their sufferings with fortitude, and even good humor, 
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and, just as they were upon the very verge of starvation again, were 
somewhat relieved and comforted by the success of the doctor in killing 
one or two straggling buffalo. Packing all of the carcasses which they 
did not eat, they pushed southward, but were soon obliged to leave be- 
hind two of the men who were in the worst condition. They built them 
a shelter, gathered a store of fire-wood, and left them arms and ammu- 
nition to protect themselves from wild animals, Pike promising to send 
back for them as soon as the main body reached a land where food could 
be procured. On the second day after this, during a forced march, Pike 
felt that his own strength was beginning to fail; but the doctor still held 
out, and managed to kill one straggling, lean bull, and two days later 
they came upon a small herd, from which they dried enough meat to 
last a little while, and on the 27th of January came once more upon the 
head-waters of a river. Was this the Red River at last? Pike could 
not tell, but thought it was. The next day the party came upon a trail 
which had evidently been much used at some former period, and along 
which they noticed many curious hieroglyphics upon the rocks, and 
then they soon came out upon an extensive prairie-country diversified 
by low hills, and on the 30th arrived upon the banks of the same stream 
which they had seen three days before, and which Pike now decided 
must be the Red River. 

In this we shall see that he was sadly mistaken, but we must re- 
member that the previous few weeks had been a struggle for bare life, 
and a period of fearful anxiety and responsibility for him, and need not 
wonder that he lost his reckoning. 

The river, whatever it was, burst out of a gorge in the mountains 
to the westward of his position, and flowed a full stream through 
meadow-land and prairie, which was walled in by mountain ranges, 
and where deer and other game roamed in numbers. Here was a land 
of rest and plenty at last! Pike killed game, built a strong stockade, 
and at once sent back a party of volunteers under a sergeant to bring 
in the poor fellows who had been left disabled in the mountains. 

Dr. Robinson, the volunteer, who had done yeoman service in every 
capacity throughout this trying time, now made up his mind to leave 
the party and to proceed all alone to endeavor to make his way to 
Santa Fé, there to push some claim which he held against an abscond- 
ing and defaulting trader, which had been his principal object in origi- 
nally joining the party. Pike saw him go with great sorrow, not only 
for his loss to the expedition, but on account of misgivings as to his 
safety. 

While waiting for the invalids the party remained in their stock- 
aded encampment, hunting every day, and drying quantities of meat. 
They had seen no signs of strangers, either whites or Indians, when 
on the morning of February 16 two Spanish soldiers suddenly ap- 
peared, and, after cautious approach, were received by Pike, and in- 
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formed the latter that Robinson had arrived at Santa Fé, and that they 
had been sent to learn the position and intentions of the American 
party. Pike wondered that Robinson had so soon reached the Spanish 
settlements, but still thinking, as a matter of course, that he himself 
was in United States territory, and on the Red River, informed them 
that he expected to descend that river to Natchitoches. 

The two spies did not inform him that he was upon the Rio del 
Norte, as he really was, but quietly took note of the numbers of the 
party and then went away again, leaving Pike to hunt for game, dry 
meat, and wait for the arrival of his invalids. Ten days thus passed, 
and on February 26 one hundred mounted Spaniards appeared upon 
the plain in the neighborhood of the stockade. They were well armed 
with escopettes, lances, and swords, and were under the command of a 
Don Ignacio Saltillo. When they approached the American camp the 
Spanish officers were invited to dismount, and were conducted within 
the stockade and offered breakfast. 

When this was over business of a serious nature was begun, and 
Don Ignacio, to Pike’s amazement, announced that the governor of 
New Mexico, being informed that the American officer had missed his 
route, empowered him (Don Ignacio) to offer in the governor’s name 
mules, horses, money, and all that was necessary to conduct them to the 
Red River; and, as it would take some days to reach that stream at a 
point where it was navigable, he would send guides to conduct them. 
“ What!” exclaimed Pike, “is not this the Red River?” “No, sir,” 
replied the Spanish officer ; “this is the Rio del Norte.” Pike at once 
turned and ordered his flag to be hauled down from the staff, feeling 
that he had committed himself, however innocently, in entering Span- 
ish territory, and being secretly convinced that, in spite of the offer just 
made, the force had orders to arrest him. He was right, for the officer 
then proceeded to say that the spare horses were there, and very politely 
but firmly intimated that Pike must go to Santa Fé to explain to the 
governor this invasion of their frontier. 

The young American felt that he had indeed violated Spanish terri- 
tory, and he had no orders to bring on any hostilities,—an easy thing 
to do then, in the condition of affairs in the Southwest,—and although 
in his strong stockaded block-house his little party could have made a 
formidable resistance, yet six of his men who were coming from the 
mountains were exposed to capture, and his own party could be starved 
out ; so he decided it was best to go to the governor. His men were 
quite disappointed at his decision, and would have liked, as they said, 
to “have a little dust with the Spaniards,” as they feared treachery on 
their part. 

Don Ignacio produced the horses, provisions, and blankets, and he, 
with Pike’s party of nine men, escorted by fifty of the Spanish cavalry, 
set off for Santa Fé. The other fifty were left at the camp to await the 
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arrival of the sergeant and his three soldiers, who had been sent into the 
mountains to rescue the two men who had been left there. 

Pike and his escort arrived at Aguas Calientes on the Ist of March, 
where they found vegetation already well advanced, and the Americans 
saw adobe houses for the first time, and were much interested and sur- 
prised at such constructions. Pike calls them ‘mud houses,” which 
they really are. The people received the strangers most hospitably, 
and arranged a first-class fandango, and the women, especially, heard 
with the greatest sympathy of their winter sufferings in the mountains, 
and dressed the feet of the men, who were still suffering from frost-bite, 
with native simples. Their next halt was San Juan, where Pike was 
approached by some renegado Americans, who had left their country 
under a cloud, and who represented themselves as prisoners of war, but 
who were really spies. They did their best to gain his confidence, and 
to learn Pike’s secret motives and instructions, for the authorities seem 
to have taken it for granted that his simple story covered some deep- 
laid scheme against the integrity of the northern provinces of Mexico. 
Pike was too sharp for them, however, and soon sent them about their 
business, as he also did a young priest who tried to “ pump” him, and 
of whom he gives quite an amusing description, as he swaggered into 
the house with a dirk-handle sticking out of his boot, and whom Pike 
saw chucking the girls of the family under the chin, a style of clerical 
conduct which our young officer had not been accustomed to. 

On the 3d of March they reached Santa Fé, the flat-roofed adobe 
houses of which town he describes, when viewed from an elevation in 
the distance, as resembling a fleet of Mississippi flat-boats drifting con- 
fusedly down-stream. 

He was soon ushered into the presence of the governor, where he 
found a man who was to act as interpreter, and who turned out to have 
been a sergeant under the unfortunate Nolan, and who had been de- 
tained ever since. 

The governor’s manner was such that Pike thought that war had 
been declared between the United States and Spain while he had been 
shut up in the mountains, and he at once exhibited his commission in 
the army, and insisted upon conversing directly with the governor in 
French, which he understood much better than Spanish, declaring that 
he had been ordered upon surveying duty within the boundaries of the 
United States, with no view of encroachment or molestation of Spanish 
rights in any way. After a long conversation the governor at last de- 
clared himself convinced, and, shaking hands with Pike, entered into 
general conversation, and treated him exactly as if he had been a vol- 
untary visitor. 

Before going to the governor Pike had, as a matter of precaution, 
distributed the papers containing his observations among his men ; but, 
on his return from this visit, he found that the soldiers had been plied 
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with aguardiente, and he found it necessary to collect all the papers 
again, which he deposited in a small trunk. The very next day the 
governor had the contents of the trunk examined, and then told Pike 
that he felt obliged to send him to Chihuahua, the capital of the prov- 
ince, to appear before the captain-general. 

To this Pike strongly demurred, repeating that he had come into 
Spanish territory inadvertently, and quoting, as a set-off, the fact that 
the Spaniards themselves had just sent an expedition into American 
territory to visit the Pawnees, and much more to the same purpose, 
but the governor declined to enter into the subject or to heed Pike’s 
remonstrances. In other respects he was polite enough, and lent Pike 
money for his immediate expenses, and also some clothes, for the 
American officer was miserably clad, in coarse trousers, “mockinsons,” 
a blanket-coat, and a cap of scarlet cloth lined with fox-skin; while 
his soldiers were “in leggings, breech-cloths, and leather coats, and not 
a hat in the whole party.” Indeed, the people asked if they wore such 
Indian-gear always, and if they had hats in their country. Like a 
sensible man, Pike determined, when he found that he must go to 
Chihuahua, to put a good face upon the matter, and see all of the 
country and the people that he could; and the governor testified his 
satisfaction at this change of manner by giving him a splendid dinner, 
at which much wine was consumed, and the governor became quite 
effusive,—finishing by taking his guest for a drive in his coach and 
six. 

It was settled that the men were to be left at Santa Fé, and that 
Pike should alone proceed to Chihuahua, in charge of an officer and a 
detachment of cavalry. This officer was native born, and was quite 
communicative, although keeping a sharp eye upon his charge, and 
told Pike, among other things, that all the country-born officers desired 
a political change, as the best places were invariably kept for those 
who came out from Spain. He also informed him that they would like 
to see trade opened with the United States, and that many were firmly 
of opinion that the latter country would soon invade Mexico and in- 
augurate a different system, and most of them would be glad to see it. 

Passing through Albuquerque, and all along the route making 
many shrewd observations upon the manners and customs, mode of 
building, and irrigation and planting, Pike fell in with Dr. Robinson, 
who was kept under surveillance on account of the singular way in 
which he had appeared in the country. The Spanish officers narrowly 
watched the meeting of the two Americans, but of course discovered 
nothing in regard to any secret designs. The officers were always 
pleasant and polite in manner, and Pike was surprised at the great 
luxury in which they travelled,—a lieutenant being allowed eight bag- 
gage-mules when on a march. On the 21st of March they reached 
El Paso del Norte, and a week later arrived at Carracal, when Pike 
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was allowed to see some Mexican newspapers, and learned through 
them of the movements of the United States troops in the Southwest, 
consequent upon Burr’s reputed conspiracy. The accounts were very 
vague, however, and caused him great anxiety. 

The party arrived at Chihuahua on the 2d of April, and he was 
at once presented to Captain-General Salcedo, who said to him, “ You 
have given us and yourself a great deal of trouble,” and at once de- 
manded all his public papers, and a sketch of the country which he 
had traversed. ‘There was nothing to do but submit, and after the 
captain-general had accomplished his duty, as he saw it, he relaxed his 
severe official manner, became very pleasant, and invited Pike to dine 
with him. During the day the American was shown some muskets 
which had belonged to Claiborne and Nolan’s party, and met a man 
who had formerly been in the United States army, and had actually 
served as an ensign in the company of Pike’s father. This person was 
with Nolan when he was killed, and had been a prisoner for a long 
time,—had not been well treated, but was bearing up with manly for- 
titude. As Nolan’s party had entered the country as adventurers, and 
without any commission from the United States government, it was 
hard to tell what measures could be taken in behalf of the man; but 
Pike promised to do what he could when he was himself released. 
Pike had to be very careful in his conduct, as he was well aware that 
spies were watching his every word and movement, and endeavoring to 
discover whether he had any ulterior object in entering the country. 
At last, after about three weeks’ detention at Chihuahua, he was in- 
formed that he and his party were to be escorted to the frontier ; but 
this decision had not been arrived at without many examinations and 
cross-examinations, and several councils,—so fearful were the Spaniards 
that the way-worn little band were but the avant-courieurs of a large 
invading force. 

Pike’s men were forwarded, and, on April 28, they left Chihuahua 
under escort ; the captain-general strictly forbidding them to make any 
notes or sketches of the country through which they might pass. This 
Pike managed to do, however, and as his men had been allowed to re- 
tain their arms, he placed his notes in the barrels of the muskets in 
place of cartridges. ‘They marched steadily, but by a roundabout 
route, crossing the Rio Conchas on the 30th, and on the 13th of May 
arrived at the Brazos. Thence, after seven days’ journey, they reached 
the grand hacienda of Florida, the property of the Marquis of San 
Migual, which was the farthest point south which they reached. At 
this huge estate, a principality in itself, the marquis maintained a force 
of fifteen hundred troops to protect his vassals and his vast property 
from the marauding Indians. Pike says that these troops were well 
dressed, well mounted, and thoroughly equipped. At this point he 
met some American deserters, one or two of whom were from his own 
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regiment. They wanted to talk with him; but neither Pike nor his 
men would have anything to do with them, and they soon slunk away. 
On the 1st of June the party and their escorts reached the Presidio 
of the Rio Grande, and here, among other American outlaws, they 
were pointed out a man who was known to have committed several 
murders in the United States,—the precursor of so many others who, 
in after-days, sought refuge in that country. Passing a little north- 
west of Monterey, they came at last to San Antonio, the seat of govern- 
ment of Don Antonio Cordero, of whom, as well as of Don Simon de 
Herrera, governor of Monterey, Pike speaks very highly. 

These gentlemen were the recognized leaders of a party which was 
determined, in case Napoleon seized Spain, to endeavor to throw off 
the Spanish yoke. Herrera was the officer who, not very long before, 
had been ordered to commence hostilities, and bring on a war between 
Spain and the United States, but had come to an understanding with 
General Wilkinson, and agreed upon a boundary-line, which staved off 
hostilities for which neither nation was prepared. Herrera ran great 
risk in taking the responsibility of such a course, especially as his 
superiors were greatly embittered against the United States; but his 
conduct had, at last, been approved. 

From San Antonio the party followed the northeast trail, which 
crossed the Red, Brazos, and Trinity Rivers, fording some and swim- 
ming others, with some loss of horses but of no human lives, and on 
June 24 arrived at Nacodoches. On the 29th they crossed the Sabine, 
where they took leave of their Spanish escort, and were free men once 
more. At this point they found many Americans and Spaniards estab- 
lished, and conducting an extensive smuggling business into Mexico. 

At Jast, at four in the afternoon of the Ist of July, Pike and his 
travel-worn party entered Natchitoches. ‘ Language cannot express 
the gayety of my heart when I once more beheld the standard of my 
country waved aloft!” he says. They were most affectionately received 
by Colonel Freeman and the other officers of the post, who were capable 
of appreciating the great trials through which the party had passed, as 
well as the prudence and able conduct by means of which the young 
officer had been able to bring back every man who started with him. 
In spite of his official papers having been seized, Pike produced a re- 
port of great value and interest, to supplement that which he had sent 
down the Arkansas by Lieutenant Wilkinson. He notices particularly 
the features of the country passed through, the customs of the Mexi- 
cans, with their means and resources, as well as those of the Indians 
with whom he had come in contact. 

For his exertions and trials Pike received the thanks of the gov- 
ernment, and not long after a solid recompense in the form of a major’s 
commission, which was followed in 1809 by his promotion to a lieuten- 
ant-colonelcy, while in 1812, at the age of thirty-three, he was appointed 
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colonel of the Fifteenth United States Infantry. His regiment had been 
ordered to the Northern frontier upon the prospect of hostilities with 
England, and he commanded it there for near a year ; but before the 
beginning of the campaign of 1813 he was made a brigadier-general. 

Of all the commanding officers in the Northern army Pike was given 
the credit by his contemporaries of being the most enterprising and able. 
In October, 1812, he had, as colonel, made a raid into Canada, assaulted 
and captured a British post, burned the block-houses, and returned with- 
out loss. He was, in fact, “one of the few officers of our little army 
not spoiled by its slow advancement, long service in low grades without 
active duty or opportunity of distinction, the degeneracy of mere drill 
and garrison routine.” When Pike entered the army, under the presi- 
dency of Washington, it consisted of a few hundred enlisted men, em- 
ployed in struggling, year after year, against the Indians of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan, which savage foe was supplied with 
British arms and ammunition, and not infrequently departed from or 
took refuge in British posts. Harmar and Sinclair, although both com- 
petent men, had been worsted while in command of our feeble forces, 
and it was reserved for “Mad Anthony” Wayne to give the savages 
and their white supporters a severe and salutary lesson. 

Pike naturally hoped that the war with England would afford him 
the opportunity for professional distinction for which he had, like every 
true soldier, so long sighed. He happened to be in Philadelphia in 
May, 1812, when a great war-meeting was held in the State-House 
yard under the very windows of Independence Hall, which was meant 
to embolden the Congress and the Executive, which had been a little 
vacillating and apprehensive, not only of the military and naval power 
of Great Britain, but of the strong opposition at home. The meeting 
was numerously attended and enthusiastic, it being estimated that ten 
thousand people were present, and passed resolutions declaring war to 
be necessary,—a “second war of independence,” to redress the wrongs 
inflicted upon our merchant shipping, as well as other well-grounded 
grievances. 

Pennsylvania was almost unanimous for the war, her delegation in 
Congress having been elected to support it. Pike was present at this 
meeting in citizen’s dress, and although he took no part in the pro- 
ceedings, there was no more interested listener. In less than a year 
from that time he was a brigadier-general, and in a position where his 
military acquirements would have an opportunity of coming into play- 

The spring of 1812 was a most exciting time. It is curious to look 
over files of newspapers of the period, wherein are advertised books on 
tactics and on army regulations, military dictionaries and hand-books, 
while military instruction was offered to intending officers by veterans 
who professed “the broadsword, riding, and cavalry tactics.” The 
columns contain frequent articles and communications on tactics also, 
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as well as kindred subjects, while notices of drills and parades of mili- 
tia regiments, brigade orders, and other warlike matter, are of daily 
occurrence. In other columns are to be found news of the embargo, of 
the Berlin and Milan decrees, and intelligence of the operations of the 
French at Berlin and Stettin, the progress of the siege of Badajos, and, 
what still more nearly concerned us, accounts of the depredations of the 
British or their Indian allies at Vincennes, the Indian Territory, Fort 
Defiance, or Chicago. 

At the opening of the war of 1812 the different regiments of the 
United States army had very different drills, according to the fancies 
or convictions of their colonels. Baron Steuben’s drill had become 
obsolete, and no other had been officially sanctioned. “Some had the 
nineteen mancuvres of the English; others the ‘ninety and nine’ 
manceuvres of the French; while a few adhered to old Dundas, and 
fewer still to old Steuben.” Nothing was laid down by authority, and, 
therefore, all manner of drills were taken up without any authority 
at all. 

Pike himself tended to modern ideas. He was a soldier, and would 
have scrupulously observed a prescribed rule; but he believed himself 
as capable as others in devising improvements, when each colonel was 
a law unto himself. The Fifteenth Regiment were therefore instructed 
in the French formation, in three ranks; the third rank being armed 
with long pikes and musketoons. Wags said it was “ Pike’s regiment 
of pikes,” of course. When they were at drill, and came to the 
“charge bayonet,” the serried points of steel blending with the bayo- 
nets of the two front ranks must have looked very formidable. But 
such a regiment was not very easily handled, and was necessarily de- 
liberate in movement, and required great steadiness and cohesion in the 
men. At the risk of being rather premature, we may say that, at the 
landing at York, the short guns and pikes were quickly thrown away, 
and good English muskets and bayonets picked up in their stead by 
the rear-rank men of the Fifteenth: and it is said that the regiment 
never afterwards paraded with pikes. 

But to return to the operations on the Northern frontier. Dr. 
Eustis was Secretary of War when hostilities began, and was made a 
sort of scapegoat on account of the unfortunate surrender of General 
Hull, being forced by his own party in Congress to resign his cabinet 
appointment. The place was then offered to Crawford, who declined 
it, and General Armstrong then became Secretary. Heé was at the 
time of his appointment brigadier-general, in command of New York 
City, and gossip gave him credit for coveting the lieutenant-general- 
ship. 

There were three small armies on our Northern frontier: the Army 
of the Centre, under General Dearborn; the Army of the North, on 
Lake Champlain, under General Hampton; and that of the West, 
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under General Harrison (afterwards President), who had won the 
battle of Tippecanoe in November, 1811. Commodore Chauncey 
commanded our squadrons upon the Lakes,—and Proctor was the 
commanding general on the English side, with Tecumtha in command 
of the Indian allies. 

Armstrong’s plan for the campaign of 1813 embraced an early at- 
tack upon Kingston, the chief English naval port of Lake Ontario, as 
well as their military headquarters. A winter invasion in sleighs over 
the ice was proposed ; but that, with many other similar projects, came 
to naught. There seemed a sluggishness, or at least a want of enter- 
prise, on our side, and the time was slipping away without a blow being 
struck. Indeed, as far as two of the small armies were concerned, the 
campaign of 1813 was rather inglorious. ‘ Dearborn did nothing,” 
Ingersoll says. Chrysler’s field was a success for Wilkinson, if a re- 
pulse of the British can be called a success; but his quarrels with 
General Wade Hampton caused him to lose valuable opportunities. 
Hampton suffered a reverse at St. John and retired to Plattsburg, 
where he lay during the winter. 

Harrison and the gallant young Croghan were somewhat more suc- 
cessful ; but it was in repelling the enemy, and not in gaining successes 
on that enemy’s own soil. In the autumn things began to look better, 
however, and Perry’s victory opened the way for Harrison, who was 
entirely successful at the battle of the Thames; and his victory, with 
Perry’s, relieved Michigan, gave control of Lake Erie, and virtually 
decided the war. 

Tn the early spring of 1813 Brigadier-General Pike was at Sack- 
ett’s Harbor, in Dearborn’s army. Henry Dearborn, who occupies a 
conspicuous place in our military annals, was born at Hampton, New 
Hampshire, in 1751, and was sixty-two years of age at this time. He 
was a practicing physician at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, when the 
battle of Lexington occurred. He marched at once at the head of 
sixty volunteers, and reached Cambridge, a distance of sixty-five miles, 
on the next day. He was afterwards a captain in Stark’s regiment, 
served at Bunker Hill, and in Arnold’s expedition against Quebec, 
where he was taken prisoner, released on parole, and exchanged in 
1777. Heserved as a major under Gates at Burgoyne’s surrender, and 
distinguished himself in a charge at the head of his regiment at the 
battle of Monmouth. In 1779 he served in Sullivan’s Indian expe- 
dition, and, during 1780, took part in the operations in New Jersey. 
In 1782 he was on garrison duty at Saratoga,—so he had seen much 
and varied service thirty years before the time we are speaking of. 
Washington, who appreciated his abilities, made him marshal of the 
district of Maine in 1789; and after that he was twice a member of 
Congress, and for eight years Secretary of War under Jefferson. In 
January, 1812, he was commissioned as the senior major-general of 
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the United States army, and sent to the Northern frontier, where we 
find him in command of the Army of the Centre. 

On the 25th of April, 1813, sixteen hundred good troops, under 
General Dearborn, with Pike as second in command, sailed from Sack- 
ett’s Harbor, in Commodore Chauncey’s fleet. Before sailing Pike 
wrote to his father, “Should I be the happy mortal destined to turn 
the scale of war, will you not rejoice, O my father? ... But if we 
are destined to fall, may my fall be like Wolfe’s, to sleep in the arms 
of victory.” He had his wish. 

The reported destination of the expedition was Kingston, the im- 
portant post at the east end of the lake; but it was really intended for 
York, the capital of Upper Canada, three miles from which town the 
troops were landed on the 27th. 

“ Muddy little York,” as it was then called, now the fine city of 
Toronto, was situated at the bottom of a bay into which emptied a 
small stream called the Don. A fort had been erected there by the 
French soon after they occupied the country ; but, in 1813, this work 
and the other defenses were not in very good condition, and the guns 
and their carriages were in bad order. The town itself was of more 
considerable size than Kingston, but the harbor not so good, being 
quite shallow. When the attacking force appeared in the offing, an 
English man-of-war, the “ Duke of Gloucester,” hastily landed some 
guns, which were mounted on the works; and General Sheaffe, with 
the Glengarry Fencibles, militia to the number of eight hundred, and 
many Indians, prepared to conduct the defense. With this force 
Sheaffe should have resisted the landing of troops from boats much 
better than he did. 

The “ Madison,” Chauncey’s flag-ship, drew too much water to 
permit her to approach near enough to fire upon the town; but the 
commodore accompanied the military in his barge, superintending the 
debarkation ; while his second in command, Elliott, with the schooners 
of the squadron, beat up, against half a gale of wind, to within six 
hundred yards of the place, and covered the landing; to which the 
English regulars and the Canadian volunteers offered a very spirited 
resistance. Both of these naval officers survived the war for many 
years, and of both of them numerous amusing anecdotes are preserved, 
which would be out of place in this notice. 

During the landing’ Mr. McLean, the speaker of the Canadian 
Assembly, was killed while handling a musket in the ranks of the 
volunteers ; while a company of grenadiers, under Captain McNeal, 
was almost annihilated by the first American troops which succeeded 
in gaining theshore. These were North Carolina riflemen, commanded 
by Forsyth, a bold and dashing soldier, who led his men with great 
spirit. He was accompanied by General Pike, who had earnestly re- 
quested of General Dearborn to be allowed to direct the assault. 
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General Sheaffe, who led the British in person also, had concen- 
trated his forces in the edge of a wood near the landing-place, but 
was soon forced, after sharp fighting, to abandon the position and fall ° 
back upon his works. 

As soon asall the American troops had landed Pike formed them 
on the beach, entirely unmolested, and, marching through the belt of 
woods, at once took by assault a redoubt which he encountered. He 
was preparing to move upon a second redoubt and the principal work, 
when the magazine in the latter blew up, killing many of the English, 
and nearly two hundred of the Americans. It was afterwards learned 
that a much larger quantity of powder was stored in this very solidly- 
built magazine than was required for the defense of the post itself, and 
the explosion was tremendous. ‘Not only was the attacking force affected 
by it, but the armed schooners which covered their landing. The 
very waters of the lake were stirred by the force of the explosion, and 
stones from the works fell upon the vessels. 

The English commander, Sheaffe, who was said to have been a Bos- 
tonian by birth, denied that the explosion was anything but an accident; 
but. it was believed by many that it was intentional; and even one 
Canadian historian seems to favor the latter idea. 

At this time Pike was mortally wounded, and both his aides were 
killed upon the spot. The general was seated when the magazine 
blew up, and, while waiting for artillery to open on the second re- 
doubt, preparatory to an assault, was engaged in questioning an Eng- 
lish sergeant who had been taken prisoner. He naturally bent forward 
as the débris fell around him, and a large mass of stone struck him 
upon the back. Some of the officers and men about him were pre- 
served from serious injury by the bodies of their comrades; some 
under guns or their carriages; and it is related that one officer took 
refuge in an empty pork-barrel, having his projecting legs seriously 
injured. 

Pike was literally crushed. He was tenderly taken up and re- 
moved to the flag-ship, to die in a few hours, after suffering great 
agony, and meeting his fate with wonderful calmness and fortitude. 
Just as he was being taken off he heard great cheering, and, inquiring 
what it was, was told by those who were carrying him that the British 
union-jack was coming down, and the stars and stripes ascending the 
flag-staff of the fortification; and this seemed so to revive him that 
hopes were for a moment entertained that he might not be mortally 
hurt. 

‘On board the “ Madison” he was placed upon a mattress on the deck, 
and the captured British flag brought to him. He desired it to be 
folded and placed under his pillow, and then almost immediately 
breathed his last, without a sigh or groan. 

Pike and Carrington, at the head of troops, and Jawrence and 
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Burroughs, on the decks of their ships, died deaths during that year 
which bore seed in more elevated patriotism, and the renewed exertions 
of those to whom they had set a noble example. They “were among 
the first and greatest contributors to the national power and long en- 
joyed prosperity of the United States. For in vain is peace solicited 
and cultivated without aptitude for war. Effort, hardship, are national 
as well as individual guarantees of repose and respect,”—a sentiment 
we should still lay to heart, but which seems forgotten by the mass of 
our legislators and of our people. 

When Pike was struck down the command of the troops devolved 
upon Colonel Pearce, of the Sixteenth Infantry. Pearce was a brave 
and experienced officer, but he had not been informed of the plan of 
operations, or the intentions of the general ; so, after restoring order 
and collecting his men, after their successful assault, he sent for General 
Dearborn, who was on board the “ Madison.” Probably, if the latter 
had been on shore, instead of two miles off, on the water, he would 
have captured the English general and his regular troops. As it was, 
they escaped. Sheaffe left the colonial militia to make the best terms 
they could, and some hundreds of them surrendered and were paroled. 

A great quantity of stores of all kinds were taken at York, but 
never proved of any use to the American army, and the whole was 
burned, not long afterwards, through the haste and misapprehension of 
orders of an officer, during the attack of the British upon Sackett’s 
Harbor; an attack handsomely repulsed, when the success of the 
enemy seemed assured, by the courage and conduct of good old General 
Brown, the Pennsylvania school-master. The Americans reduced to 
ashes a large ship which was upon the stocks at York, however; a 
greater loss to their enemy, at that time, than all the stores captured. 
Dearborn’s loss, in-the landing, assaults, and explosion, was about three 
hundred men; while that of the enemy, largely in prisoners taken, 
was about five hundred. The Americans could score a victory, but it 
was rather a barren one, after all, as the place was not held; and, 
after two or three days spent in embarking the booty, in which was 
included a great quantity of wine and spirits, the expedition re- 
embarked, bearing with them the gallant Pike in his coffin. 

Among minor trophies taken was General Sheaffe’s musical snuff- 
box, and a scalp which was found hanging in a conspicuous place beside 
the mace of the sergeant-at-arms, behind the chair of the speaker,—the 
very one who had been killed,—in the Parliament House of the provin- 
cial legislature. This scalp was an atrocious ornament for such a place, 
and was sent to the Secretary of War, General Armstrong, who refused 
to receive it, or even to suffer it to remain in his cabinet, and it caused 
much comment and recrimination for some time afterwards. The Eng- 
lish flag which Pike had captured was not sent to the War Department, 
but to the Secretary of the Navy, with the following letter : 
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“U.S. Saip ‘Mapison,’ 
“Sackxetr’s Harpor, 4th June, 1813. 


‘‘Srr,—I have the honor to present to you, by the hands of Lieutenant Dudley, 
the British standard taken at York, on the 27th of April last, accompanied by the 
mace, over which hung a human scalp. These articles were taken from the Par- 
liament House by one of my officers and presented tome. The scalp I caused to 
be presented to General Dearborn, who, I believe, still has it in his possession. I 
also send, by the same gentleman, one of the British flags taken at Fort George on 


the 27th of May. I have the honor to be, 
‘¢ Very respectfully, sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
‘‘Tsaac CHAUNCEY. 


‘‘ Hon. WILLIAM JONES, 
‘Secretary of the Navy, Washington.” 


As we have already remarked, this trophy of a scalp discovered in 
the Parliament House revived the feeling formerly so prevalent in the 
United States in regard to the employment of ferocious Indian allies 
by the English ; and in this connection it may be somewhat curious to 
recall a capture made by some Continental troops about thirty years 
before the period of which we are speaking. It was in January, 1782, 
that there were taken, on their way to Governor Haldimand, of Canada, 
eight large packages which it was intended that he should transmit to 
England. The packages had been sent by the chiefs of the Senecas 
(who had been in English pay during the Revolution) to show that 
they had not been idle in their warfare upon the rebels. A memorial 
and an inventory accompanied them,—the memorial stating that “ they 
were not idle friends,” and that they had been driven out of their own 
country for taking part in the English quarrel, and that they expected 
King George to give them another country, and. powder and guns, 
knives, hatchets, shirts, and blankets. 

All these packages contained scalps of whites,—scalps cured, dried, 
stretched on hoops, and painted in the best style of Indian art, and each 
one bearing in appropriate colors the marks and blazons attesting their 
origin. Regularly assorted and invoiced, they came from the frontiers 
of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. There were 
forty-three scalps of ‘Congress soldiers,” which had a spot of black 
paint upon each one, to denote that they had been killed by bullets. 
Sixty-two others were those of farmers, each marked with a representa- 
tion of a hoe and a tomahawk. These had each a black circle, to show 
that they were surprised at night, while sleeping, and killed by the 
hatchet. Another package of ninety-eight scalps of farmers were 
marked with a hoe, to show their -avocation, and a white circle and 
sun, to show that they were killed in the daytime, and each bore a little 
red foot, to show that they stood their ground, and died fighting. 
Ninety-seven other scalps of farmers had each a green circle, to show 
that they were surprised while working in their fields, and a sun-mark, 
to show that it was in the daytime. A bullet-mark was borne by some 
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of these, while a hatchet was marked upon others. Still another pack- 
age contained one hundred and two farmers’ scalps with different marks 
to show the instrument by which each had met his death: eighteen of 
them having red flames, to show that they had been burned alive, after 
torture. One of these had the dried hand of the victim hung to the’ 
scalp-hoop, and most of the scalps were those of men in the prime of 
life; but there were a few gray-haired ones. There were eighty-eight 
scalps of married women, denoted by having the long hair braided. 
Seventeen of these were very gray, and they were all marked as killed 
by the hatchet or the club, and had red tears painted upon them, to 
show the grief of theif friends. One package contained one hundred 
and ninety-nine scalps of boys, and still another those of two hundred 
and eleven girls. Then came one hundred and twenty-two mixed 
scalps, and a birch-bark box containing twenty-nine scalps of little 
infants, each marked with a knife, in black paint, to show how they 
had been ushered into the world. 

In spite of representations and remonstrances, not only from 
American officers, but from their own subjects, the English continued 
to employ their savage allies in the second war as they had done in 
the first, and they partook in all the engagements, some even being 
captured on board the flag-ship of Commodore Barclay, but in so 
demoralized a condition from the noise, turmoil, and horrors of a close- 
fought naval engagement that they had at an early period of the action 
taken refuge in the hold. 

But to return to General Pike. His body was conveyed to Sackett’s 
Harbor, and buried near Fort Tompkins, close to the ship-house. 
Afterwards, in 1819, his remains, with those of other officers who were 
killed during the operations on the Northern frontier, were reinterred 
in the cemetery of Madison Barracks. 

Lossing gives a sketch of his wooden monument as it was in 1855, 
—showing a pedestal and urn, dilapidated, and leaning at an angle of 
forty-five degrees. He also states that, in 1869, when he again visited 
the spot, it was utterly neglected and crumbling rapidly to dust. A 
forgotten general, most evidently. 

Pike married, in 1801, Clarissa Brown, of Kentucky, and they had 
three daughters and one son. Only one of the children, a daughter, 
lived to grow up. She married Symmes Harrison, the son of General 
William Henry Harrison. Mrs. Pike, who long survived her hus- 
band, passed the years of her widowhood upon the Ohio River, just 


below Cincinnati. 
E. SHIPPEN. 


July 25, 1883. 





PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC HORSE- 
SHOEING. 


WRITTEN SPECIALLY FOR THE BENEFIT OF OUR PUBLIC ANIMALS. 


THE difficulty experienced in the retention of the services of the 
army veterinarian, owing to his present humiliating position and sur- 
roundings, the lamentable ignorance of army farriers, detailed specially 
from the cavalry depot and assuming the charge and treatment of 
thousands of public animals, owing to the scarcity of veterinarians, 
those men from their position are debarred from promotion, however 
well deserved, unlike their brothers in the European armies, who 
undergo a special veterinary training in those subjects connected with 
their duties before being assigned, and are then promoted in the ranks 
like any other soldier. The present ancient and ruinous system of 
horseshoeing, as instructed in the United States Artillery Tactics, the 
maintenance of the prolonged usefulness of our public animals, and 
the cause of humanity, were my inducements in attempting this expla- 
nation of such an important military subject as the proper preservation 
and usefulness of the horse’s foot. That our authorities cannot be 
thought indifferent, I will refer to the adoption, however ill advised, 
of the Dunbar and Goodenough systems and their subsequent failure ; 
and even as I write, a board of officers are assembled to discuss the 
merits of some horseshoe; those gentlemen, however anxious to do 
justice to the subject, have not the necessary professional education or 
technical knowledge, and are, therefore, more or less in the hands of 
patentees and interested parties. Let me inform them that the shape 
of the shoe, so long as it maintains an even surface against the hoof, 
sufficiently apart at the heels, and properly nailed, is of far less im- 
portance than the simple and proper preparation of the foot for its re- 
ception. 

I will now describe practical horseshoeing as it ought to be, as it is 
advocated and taught by all our modern veterinarians and most dis- 
tinguished modern authors, including Major George Fleming, In- 
specting Veterinarian, British Army ; Professor Law, Cornell Univer- 
sity, New York; Principal Williams, Edinburgh Veterinary Univer- 
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sity, Scotland, and all veterinary institutions, as it has been practiced 
in the British army for years, where animals are subject to such an 
enormous variety of soils, climates, etc., carrying such large burdens 
for several hours daily, winter and summer, over hard macadamized 
roads. This severe test has been followed with the happiest results ; 
its principles have been followed, for years, among street-car com- 
panies, race- and track-horse owners, and intelligent horsemen gener- 
ally, who have learned by practical experience that the method least 
interfering with the natural structures is surely followed by the most 
successful and satisfactory results, reducing the evils of horseshoeing 
to its lowest minimum, for it must be remembered that the rigid 
nailing of the unyielding iron to the foot is a necessary evil, which 
must be always more or less detrimental, and the person reducing those 
evils to its greatest minimum must be looked upon as a humanitarian 
and public benefactor of no mean worth. 

Authors on horseshoeing are plentiful: indeed, the great majority 
of those productions, and on veterinary subjects generally, unfortunately 
are the most worthless trash, advocating ridiculous and absurd ideas 
and inventions, and emanating from all classes of society, including 
noblemen, merchants, sportsmen, horse-owners, gamblers, grooms, 
farriers, quacks, etc., these individuals being one and all invariably 
wanting in one very necessary preliminary,—viz., an anatomical and 
physiological knowledge of the structures they attempted to discuss, 
and describing the hoof as an insensible block of horn, subject. to all 
sorts of fantastic changes and forms, being ignorant that those very 
changes were the result of the mutilations and removals of the natural 
structures which they themselves so warmly advocated and taught. 

Many years’ practical experience and careful study has convinced 
and shown me that more the hoof is cut, carved, removed, and muti- 
lated, excepting those parts which, by contact with, and the protection 
of, the shoe, cannot wear away, but continues its growth, and which 
must be removed at each shoeing, the greater and more disastrous will 
be the final results. 

This is the unanimous opinion of all modern veterinarians, and 
the result of many years’ practical tests, made under all sorts of con- 
ditions and trials. Indeed, the best possible proof of the advantage of 
leaving the natural foot-structure to be removed by the process of ex- 
foliation and ground-friction only, excepting the shoe-surface alone, is 
the disappearance, to a great extent, of broken knees, sprained joints 
and tendons, and many foot diseases, so plentiful during our grand- 
fathers’ time, when thinning the sole, removing frog and bars, so- 
called “ opening the heels,” and all the mutilations at present contained 
in the United States Artillery Tactics on horseshoeing, were the order 
of the day. 

Following natural indications, by merely lowering that part of the 
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foot coming in contact with the shoe and allowing the remaining ground- 
surface of the foot to remain intact and natural, renders the foothold 
firm and natural and gives the animal that confidence in his actions 
and movements that the rlutilated foot destroys. As well might the 
thickened skin provided by ‘nature to the sole of the barefooted man be 
removed, 

Convinced that great suffering results from imperfect knowledge of 
the anatomy of the foot and the use of its various structures, and that 
the shoe is needed solely for the prevention of undue wear and waste, I 
shall describe as briefly and plainly as possible the anatomy and physi- 
ology of the horse’s foot, more particularly those parts coming directly 
within the province of the farrier. If the artisan does not possess this 
knowledge, his early superstitions and ruinous teachings, handed so 
carefully down from sire to son, will surely predominate against his 
common sense. 

The horse’s foot has for its bases the three last bones of the limb,— 
viz., the’small pastern, or os coron ; the pedal or coffin bone; and the 
navicular or shuttle bone. The os pedis is the foundation of the foot 
and the nucleus on which the hoof is moulded, and which it resembles 
in shape; at its highest point in front the extensor tendon is inserted, 
and in the middle of its lower surface, or sole, is implanted the powerful 
tendon which bends or flexes the foot; an elastic apparatus surrounds 
them and a portion of the pedal bone, and the whole is invested in a 
membrane that attaches the hoof in the closest manner to its outer sur- 
face ; into each of the wings of this bone, extending backwards, is a 
fixed plate of cartilage which rises above the hoof, and which, with its 
fellow on the opposite side, with other elastic bodies, sustains weight, 
prevents jar, resists concussion, and assists in insuring the light, springy 
action so peculiar and necessary to the horse. 

The os navicularis is a narrow bone placed transversely between the 
wings of the coffin bone, and is intended to throw the flexor tendon, 
which plays over its posterior surface, farther from the centre of motion 
and thus increase its power. The elastic apparatus consists of the 
lateral cartilages before mentioned and a prominent ring surrounding 
the upper border of the pedal bone, the “coronary cushion” fitting into 
a corresponding concavity in the inner and upper margin of the wall, 
and, besides acting as an elastic spring, also secretes the crust or hoof- 
wall and the “ plantar cushion” or “ fatty or sensitive frog” which sus- 
tains and protects the flexor tendon while the foot is bearing weight. 
Enveloping those structures is a membrane whose office is the secretion 
and attachment.of the hoof, and also serving for the proper convey- 
ance of the various blood-vessels and nerves to their various destina- 
tions. Around the front and sides of the pedal bone this membrane is 
elevated into parallel vertical leaves, extending from the coronary 
cushion above to the lower border of the bone and within its wings. 
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These leaves, resembling the under surface of a mushroom, are called 
the “sensitive lamin ;” their number is between six or seven hundred ; 
their use is to afford attachment to the hoof-wall within, to which 
through their agency the pedal bone is suspended ; this membrane also 
covers other parts of the foot, overspreads the coronary and plantar 
cushions, the sole of the pedal bone, forming at this point large numbers 
of “ villi,” resembling Genoa velvet; these are minute prolongations of 
arteries and nerve-filaments, thus endowing those parts with sensation, 
vitality, and secretory powers. It is thus seen that the horse’s foot is 
no mere block of insensible horn, but a wonderfully-constructed organ, 
possessed of combined qualities not found elsewhere. 

The hoof is divided into the wall or crust, sole, frog, bars, and the 
coronary band or “ periople.” Jt is essential that the farrier should thor- 
oughly understand these parts to their minutest detail. 

The wall is that part covering the sides and front from the coronet 
to the ground. It is suddenly bent downward, inward, and forward 
at the heels, forming the bars as they run towards the middle of the 
sole; it also constitutes the margin of the hoof, and is specially intended 
and formed for ground-contact, and through which the nails are driven. 
Its internal upper margin forms a concavity in which rests the coronary 
cushion ; this concavity is pierced with countless minute openings for 
the passage of nutrient blood-vessels ; below this concavity the wall is 
of equal thickness from top to bottom ; its inner surface is covered with 
thin, narrow, vertical plates of horn, corresponding to the vascular or 
“sensitive lamine” on the outer surface of the pedal bone, to which 
they are dovetailed, each two sensitive lamine enclosing one horny one, 
thus suspending the pedal bone in the hoof. The wall varies in its 
dimensions, being thick and deep in front, diminishing in height and 
thickness as it approaches the quarters and heels, but becoming again 
strong as it is inflected over the point of the heels; it is made up of 
countless minute fibres, running vertically and parallel to each other from 
the coronet above to the ground, each fibre being secreted by one of the 
minute blood-vessels piercing the concavity on the upper margin of the 
hoof. These fibres are soft and spongy on the inner surface, but become 
denser, closer, and harder as they approach the external part of the 
wall. : 

Leveling the wall is highly important, as the lowering of one side 
is not only injurious to the whole limb above, but tends to distort the 
foot by modifying the growth of horn; an easy test, however, is by 
placing the foot on an even surface and following an imaginary straight 
line down the limb from the centre of the knee or hock to the ground ; 
the slightest deviation is detected ; it will generally appear on the inner 
side. 

Shortening or lowering the wall.—The toe, owing to its position, 
grows quicker than any other part of the hoof. Excessive length of 
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this part brings a greater amount of leverage for the flexor tendons to 
overcome, and therefore should be carefully attended to. The amount 
of wall to be removed depends very much on circumstances, but the 
practical workman has no difficulty in calculating the proper amount. 
As a rule, where there is little wall to be removed at the heels, those 
should be rasped sufficient to remove all loose materials incapable of 
supporting the shoe. The quarters may require a free application of 
the rasp, but as the toe is reached a larger quantity must be removed. 
I know of no better test than the obliquity and inclination of the front 
of the wall with the same slope at the back of the heel. When the 
properly-prepared foot is resting on a level surface, and the horse’s 
weight upon it, the slope or inclination from the toe to the pastern in 
front and from the upper part of the heel behind to the ground ought 
to be perfect. This is easily observed by the farrier, standing one side 
and some distance from the horse, viewing it in profile. 

The horny sole is a concave plate covering the ground-surface of the 
pedal bone. It is fibrous in structure, like the wall,gnd formed from 
tufts of blood-vessels projecting from the membrane which covers the 
bone. These tufts penetrate the horn-fibres some depth, and maintain 
them in a moist, supple condition. The sole is thickest next the wall ; 
its fibres become flaky and exfoliate on attaining a certain length ; the 
wall, on the contrary, continues growing indefinitely. This fact must not 
be forgotten. 

The yielding, soft sole of nature, described by some authors, is a 
myth. During my service on the frontier I have examined thousands 
of Indian ponies, which are never shod, and without a single exception 
I found their soles to be hard, firm, and unyielding as so much iron. 

Paring, thinning, or removing this important structure is as bar- 
barous as unreasonable, and is done for no more sensible reason than 
thinking it makes the foot look neat, or because some “ ignorant work- 
man” thinks it necessary, like many of our grandsires’ cruel fashions, 
as cropping the ears and mutilating the tails of dogs and horses, and 
other kindred abominations. The evil effects, unfortunately, are not 
immediately apparent; but if the animal should place his poor muti- 
lated foot on a sharp stone, what agony ensues! The sole being re- 
moved, the bars are sliced away until nothing but the thinnest pellicle 
of horn remains. This removal of their natural protection is down- 
right cruelty. To remove the excessive growth of the wall is abso- 
lutely necessary, but to denude the sole, frog, or bars is wanton injury 
and cruelty,—as, unlike the wall, these structures only increase to a 
certain thickness, never too much, and are thrown off or exfoliated 
naturally. In this way sensitive parts are protected, and the sole per- 
forms its natural functions of sustaining its share of the weight and 
meets the ground with impunity. The inner or newly-formed horn is 
soft, spongy, and incapable of resisting atmospheric influences, but, as 
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it is pushed outward by successive growths of fresh material, it gradu- 
ally loses its moisture and becomes sufficiently rigid and hard to with- 
stand wear and tear, when it is gradually thrown off or exfoliated ; but 
this process of exfoliation is nota rapid one. This slow, natural dimi- 
nution is a most beneficial one. Horn is a slow conductor of heat and 
cold, and when thick retains moisture for a long time, thus acting as a 
natural stopping by accumulating and retaining moisture, not only keep- 
ing the foot cool by slow evaporation, but insuring for the horn under- 
neath its toughness and development, acting as an agent in warding off 
bruises and injuries, thus acting as a protector externally and inter- 
nally. 

The ignorant farrier removes this important preservative: what 
occurs? the ground-surface of the foot is denuded of its natural pro- 
tection and exposed to injuries; the young horn, stripped of its 
natural covering, loses its moisture, dries, hardens, and shrivels up, and 
occupies a smaller space ; the sole becomes more concave, drawing after 
it the wall, for ig will be remembered that the natural sole prevents 
contraction at the lower part of the hoof, the foot, as a consequence, 
decreases in size, the quarters and heels become narrow and contracted. 
Owing to the secreting apparatus of the sole being interfered with 
through this mutilation, the new horn is secreted slowly ; but scarcely 
has the restorative process taken place when the animal is again re- 
shod, to undergo similar tortures; and should he lose a shoe, the poor 
mutilated foot cannot bear ground-contact for more than a few yards, 
The natural structure of the sole is tough and strong, and, knowing 
the firm sole is the safeguard against injury, it must be insisted upon 
that this part must not be interfered with, not even to disturb its loose, 
adherent flakes. By adhering to this rule, horses travel easily and 
safely over all roads; the healthy foot is maintained, the sole sustains 
its natural weight of the wear and weight, and somewhat relieves the 
wall; and should a shoe be lost, the animal continues its journey with 
little or no injury. 

The horny frog is an exact reproduction of the “sensitive or fatty 
frog ;” it is triangular, and silicated at the back of the hoof, between 
the bars, its base filling up the space between the heels ; in its middle 
is the cleft ; it is fibrous in structure ; these fibres, unlike other parts 
of the foot, are wavy and flexuous in their course, and are finer than 
those of the sole or wall; they are secreted from the membrane cover- 
ing the lower face of the fatty frog; its substance is eminently elastic, 
and corresponds to the dense elastic pads to be found on the feet of 
the elephant, lion, bear, cat, and dog, ete., which are designed for 
ground-contact and supporting weight, for the protection of tendons 
terminating in the foot, to facilitate the springy movement, and prevent 
jar and injury generally. 

In the horse’s foot frog-pressure against the ground is absolutely 
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essential to its health, more particularly should speed, in addition 
to weight-bearing, be required. The frog, like the sole, exfoliates at a 
certain stage of thickness. It must be remembered that this exfoliation 
only takes place when the more recently formed horn beneath has at- 
tained sufficient hardness and density to sustain ground-contact, and 
exposure to heat, dryness, and moisture. 

Paring the Frog..—This important structure is removed then 
because some wiseacre says if it contacts the ground it will lame 
the horse, and, being soft in its texture, is easy work for the knife; it 
is ruthlessly trimmed, its fine wavy fibres cut away, and then under- 
goes similar changes to the mutilated sole. No wonder it cannot bear 
ground-contact. Strip the thick skin from the sole of the barefooted 
man, see how comfortably and soundly he will travel. The functions 
of the frog, as indicated, are highly important, it being eminently 
adapted for ground-contact and weight-bearing ; and to mutilate it is 
at once to destroy its utility and structure and remove one of the most 
essential organs and important structures of the foot; the longer it re- 
mains untouched, and more ground-contact it sustains, the more de- 
veloped it becomes, its horn grows dense without losing its elasticity, 
it braves the roughest roads, it insures the hoof retaining its proper 
shape at the heels, is a valuable support to the limb and foot, from its 
shape and texture prevents slipping; its removal from ground-wear 
and contact tends to contraction, navicular and many other foot-dis- 
eases, its singple restoration to its proper functions alone being a valu- 
able aid, and in many cases a specific, in the treatment of foot-diseases. 

So-Called “ Opening the Heels.” —Having done everything possible 
to ruin the ground-surface of the foot, the farrier now proceeds to com- 
plete his work by so-called “ opening the heels,” or, in practical terms, 
removing that part of the heels which keeps them apart from each 
other. This mutilation consists in making a deep triangular incision 
into the wall, at the angle of the heel, where it turns downward and 
forward to form the bars in the natural foot; this portion is particu- 
larly strong, its utility being owing to its strength. When its strongest 
part is removed, the walls are not only weakened, but, their support 
being taken away, the hoof at the heels gradually contracts, the heels 
falling inward. This mutilation gives the ground-surface of the foot 
a false appearance by making it look apparently wider. Unfortunately, 
the older writers on these subjects propounded those absurd mutila- 


tions, owing to false notions, such as the descent and ascent of the sole, 
inability of the frog to sustain ground-pressure, and the expansion of 
the foot generally when the weight came upon it. Those absurdities, 
fortunately, are “among the things that were;” the ill results from 
such teachings are still to be found in the cruel mutilations and fantas- 
tic carvings of the ground-surface of the horse’s foot, and are produc- 
tive of an enormous amount of suffering and disease. 
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It must therefore be insisted upon that the ground-surface of the 
foot, excepting that part in contact with the shoe, must be left in the 
natural condition, as we have seen ; that each of those structures have 
important duties to fulfill. 

The Coronary Frog-Band, or Periople, is a continuation of the super- 
ficial layer of the skin around the coronet and heels, and is a thin, 
light-colored band that descends to a variable depth on the outer sur- 
face of the wall, becoming consolidated with the frog behind; it can 
be seen in the unmutilated hoof extending from the coronet some dis- 
tance downward, and is thickest above, scaly below, and composed 
of fine fibres springing from villi projecting from the true skin above; 
it connects the hoof and skin, protects the wall at its upper part whilst 
it is in process of formation, as the horn underneath is then soft, deli- 
cate, and extremely susceptible to atmospheric influence. 

The properly-prepared hoof shows in the obliquity of its wall, 
from the coronet to the toe, a perfect continuation of the slope from the 
pastern or fetlock-joint, and the same obliquity must be preserved from 
the top of the heels behind to the level ground below ; this inclination 
or angle should average about fifty-five degrees viewed in profile. 
The heel should be a little more than half the height of the front of 
the hoof, from the toe upward. The whole, or nearly the whole, 
of the lower surface of the foot comes in contact with the ground, each 
part participating in sustaining the weight thrown on the limb, the 
horn on this face being dense, tough, and springy, varying with the 
parts of which it is composed, whilst its fibres not only sustain the 
weight, secure a grasp on the ground, adding to the springy movement 
of the limbs so necessary to the horse, and modifying concussion and 
jar to the sensitive muscular structures in their vicinity. The wall 
meets the ground, and, from the disposition of its fibres, it is admirably 
formed to resist wear and sustain pressure. The sole is more or less 
concave from its junction with the wall; but the outer margin next 
the wall takes a share in relieving the latter of pressure. This is im- 
portant to remember. In soft ground its whole surface becomes a 
weight-bearer, the pressure of the lower surface of the pedal bone 
against the sole being prevented by the “coronary cushion” above and 
the “ plantar cushion” below and behind. 

The Frog, on all grounds, is an essential weight-bearer in the 
natural unshod foot. It always projects beyond the sole-level, and 
generally forms a level with the heels, so that its ground-contact is 
assured. Hence its utility in obviating concussion, supporting tendons, 
preventing slipping in sudden stops, descending hills, ete. The frog, 
with the angular recess formed by the bar and wall at the heel, are 
preventives of slipping, the animal instinctively planting the posterior 


portion of the foot against the ground. 
The Present Cavalry Shoe.—Having by mutilation and removal 
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destroyed the functions of the various parts of the foot, such as thin- 
ning the sole, cutting away the frog, bars, and heel-supports, the farrier 
next sets about applying the shoe. Having removed all the weight- 
bearing surfaces excepting the wall, by this means rendering them 
tender and easily bruised, he is compelled to so construct a shoe that 
will only contact the wall or crust, and by its extra breadth protect the 
mutilated sole without coming in contact with it. For this purpose it 
is beveled on its upper or foot surface, excepting the outer or wall rim, 
leaving a wide space between it and the sole, thus throwing all the 
weight of the limb on the crust alone, and from this to the sensitive 
lamine within, by which the pedal bone is suspended within the hoof, 
and those delicate tissues are thus unduly strained. The space betwixt 
the sole and the shoe remains invitingly open for the reception. of 
foreign bodies, besides increasing to an enormous degree the suction- 
action in soft ground. The wide surface of the metal necessary for the 
protection of the mutilated parts of the foot increases the weight of the 
shoe, making it clumsier ; and the ground-surface of the shoe being a 
smooth, broad plane increases its tendency to slipping on any road, 
however rough, smooth, or soft. The shoe is then fitted to the foot, 
leaving a wide margin of the latter protruding. Four nails are driven 
on each side, the wall of the hoof is rasped down to the shoe-level, and 
the farrier stands admiring the poor, mutilated, distorted member with 
pride and satisfaction. 

The United States army shoe, with eight nails and without calkins 
or toe-pieces, weighs one and a half pounds, and, in addition to the 
beveling on the foot-surface, great width, and smooth ground-surface 
and excessive weight, contains far more iron than is necessary to pro- 
tect the properly-prepared foot. Heavy shoes cause untold injury, 
thus: the motive power or muscles that move the foot are above the 
knee and hock, or, in other words, the motive power is at one end of a 
two-armed lever, whilst the weight to be moved is at the other ex- 
tremity ; the arm of the lever to which the power is applied is very 
short. So that the rapidity is gained, it is at the expense of greater 
power. It is evident, then, that every additional ounce at the foot must 
be at least equal to one pound at the shoulder. This influences not only 
the wear of the shoe, but also the muscles, tendons, joints, and ligaments 
of the limb, and the entire animal. Our cavalry shoe weighs twenty-four 
ounces, and the horse. moves at least one step each second, or sixty per 
minute. In this minute each limb is compelled to raise ninety pounds 
for the four limbs. This amounts to three hundred and sixty pounds 
raised per minute, so that it will scarcely be credited that our army 
horses are compelled at an ordinary hour’s travel to move or raise the 
enormous burden of twenty-one thousand six hundred (21,600) pounds. 
And it must also be remembered that this weight is placed most dis- 
advantageously at the end of the long arm of the lever. Were our 
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horses shod after a proper system, half this frightful wear and tear of 
animal tissue would not be necessary. It will be seen, therefore, that 
heavy shoes, from the fatigue and dragging the limbs they induce, are 
less durable, and also from the large number of nails they require from 
their weight, size, and shape. We have seen that the army shoe, in- 
stead of supporting the margin of the sole, together with the wall, and 
thus relieve the latter, and through it the sensitive tissues inside the 
hoof, rests on the wall alone. Contrary to the natural indications, the — 
wide space betwixt the sole and shoe invites lodgment of foreign bodies, 
with its unpleasant results, and increases ground-suction. The ground- 
surface of the shoe is a wide, smooth plane, favorable to slipping under 
all circumstances and soils. In the unshod hoof the indications are all 
the reverse of this form of shoe, its shape being diametrically opposed 
to that of the ground-surface of the intact foot. 

Calkins are injurious in proportion to their height, altering the natu- 
ral direction of the limb, throwing undue strain on some parts, raise the 
frog from the ground, increase the number of nails and weight of the 
shoe; and the extra dangers of kicking must not be forgotten among 
cavalry horses in camp. On the picket-rope or lariat their advantages 
to cavalry horses, except in frosty weather, are extremely problemat- 
ical. They should never be applied without a broad toe-piece of cor- 
responding height. 

Applying the Shoe too Small, and rasping away the projecting margin 
of the hoof, isa ruinous habit. Some people may consider that this prac- 
tice makes the foot look neat, like the human foot when cramped into a 
small shoe, with the difference that the poor horse wears his night and day ; 
the foot is also deprived of a portion of its weight-bearing surface. The 
rasp is applied vigorously not only to the projecting part over the shoe, 
but over the whole surface of the hoof. On its external surface is spread 
a cover of fine, translucent horn, looking like varnish, which protects 
the young, soft, freshly-formed horn underneath from atmospheric in- 
fluences, thus preventing undue dryness and brittleness ; when this pro- 
tection is removed, the dense resisting wall-fibres of the horn become 
softer and more pith-like towards the inside of the wall, and the wall, 
instead of descending from the coronet in a gradual slope, is abruptly 
cut off from the clinches downward, giving the foot a club-like ap- 
pearance, and greatly diminishing its weight-bearing surface. The 
tough horn, which should protect the lower hoof-margin and afford 
nail-holds, is torn away, the exposed horn dries up, becomes brittle, 
owing to the rasping away of its natural protection ; quarter- and toe- 
cracks and other foot-troubles are the unpleasant consequences. The 
foot, therefore, should preserve its continuous slope from the coronet to 
the lower margin of the toe. 

The Nails should be applied where the horn is strongest and tough- 
est. In the forefoot the strongest horn is from the toe to the quarters ; 
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here it becomes thin and narrow, particularly in the inner quarter. In 
the hind foot the wall is strong towards the quarters and heels. It will 
be thus seen that in the forefoot the nails must be kept in front of the 
quarters, particularly on the inside, whilst in the hind foot they can be 
driven almost up to the heel. The number of nail-holes should be as 
few as possible, remembering that every nail, no matter where placed, 
is a source of injury by splitting and breaking the horn fibres. 

On the. form and weight of the shoe depénds the number of nails 
necessary to retain it. The present ill-constructed army shoe is driven 
with eight nails ; this alone causes untold injury and misery to the public 
animals. ; 

With a properly-constructed shoe, bearing an even pressure to the 
foot all round, and concave on the ground-surface, but few nails are 
needed. 

The present cavalry shoe is not only injurious from its resting on 
the wall solely, but its weight, shape, ete., render a large number of 
nails necessary. Five nails—three on the outside, two in the inner 
quarter—are sufficient to retain the properly-constructed shoe on the 
forefeet ; on the hind feet more nails are required, for obvious reasons, 
and from my previous remarks it will be seen they do far less harm 
than in the forefeet. The fewer the nail-holes the farther they must 
be apart ; nails closely clustered together weaken and break the horn, 
and attach the shoe less securely than when spread over a larger sur- 
face ; where there exists a clip there must not be a nail, as pressure and 
inflammation may result. The retention of the shoe depends more on its 
even, solid, and exact bearing against the wall and sole than on the num- 
ber of nails. 

Fitting the Hot Shoe.—The bad results of this practice, unless car- 
ried to extremes, are merely chimerical, and, whatever its effect on the 
mutilated hoof and thinned sole, its benefits to the properly and natu- 
rally-prepared hoof are manifold, as by this means the shoe is readily 
adapted to the foot, and rests solidly and evenly against it, the burning 
or fusing of the ends of the horn fibres insuring a solid, durable bed, 
otherwise unobtainable, also contributes to the preservation of the hoof 
by sealing its terminal fibre-ends from atmospheric influences. 

Horn is an extremely slow heat-conductor, and the hot shoe infusing 
the horn, the two surfaces, horn and iron, exactly coincide. This can- 
not be performed so well by any other means, as the hot shoe disposes 
of those inequalities which cannot otherwise be discerned or removed, 
also showing the farrier at a glance the bearing of the shoe and the 
imprint of the nail-holes. 

The shoe-imprint should be distinctly but slightly impressed evenly 
over the hoof surface intended for its reception. The shoe must be ap- 
plied at a red heat, but not longer than is necessary to imprint slightly 
its solid, perfectly level contour. 

Vou. IX.—No. 4. 29 
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The points of the clinches only require rasping before being turned 
down ; rasping or removing the external hoof wall must be strictly 
forbidden, for reasons already given. 

The proper Shoe.—The objects to be attained by the application of 
the shoe are simply and solely to prevent undue wear, secure a foothold, 
durability, and a perfect adaptation to the hoof. As I have before stated, 
the nailing of any shoe to the foot is an unavoidable evil, but the ill re- 
sults are increased one thousandfold by the badly-constructed, weighty 
army shoe at present in use, thus necessitating the use of too many nails ; 
whereas common sense, observation, and following nature’s own provi- 
sions and indications, viz., the natural shape and bearing of the unshod 
foot, many of those evils can be greatly mitigated, and the majority of 
them completely removed. 

The natural hoof possesses every requirement in weight-bearing and 
aiding movement, and when being prepared for the reception of the 
shoe needs no assistance further than trimming its irregular and over- 
grown wall, or shoe surface. Its lower and outer margin, hard, nar- 
row, and tough, is eminently calculated to withstand wear, support 
weight, and secure a foothold; the sole, in addition to its margin as- 
sisting to support weight and resist wear, also lends its aid to secure a 
foothold ; whilst the heels and frog are specially designed to sustain 
weight, obviate concussion and jar, secure foothold, check slipping, 
assist in descending declivities, ete. 

I have shown the present army shoe to be clumsy, heavy, ill shaped, 
and diametrically opposed to foot-protection or securing foothold. 

If the sole is allowed to remain intact, it needs neither artificial pro- 
tection nor covering ; so that a narrow shoe, concave on the ground-face, 
and maintaining a level and uniform bearing against the hoof above, is 
better adapted for traveling. We have seen that the sole at its junc- 
tion with the wall is calculated to sustain weight and aid the wall, the 
frog interposing to share these functions, as well as to relieve the strain 
on the limbs, withstand concussion, and grasp the ground firmly and 
closely. A light, thin shoe in this respect imitates the natural margin 
of the foot, whilst the frog, sole, and bars are approximated to the 
ground. These remarks are particularly applicable to army horses, 
but the principles of shoeing here laid down must be insisted upon. 
The size and weight of the shoe must be proportioned, to a certain ex- 
tent, to the size of the horse and purposes he is destined for. The 
ground-surface of the shoe should be always parallel with its upper one, 
and the same height and thickness from toe to heel : this guarantees the 
foot and limb its natural position. If calkins are necessary, then the 
toe should be raised to a similar height by a broad toe-piece ; the ad- 
vantages of calkins, except for winter travel or on city pavements, are 
doubtful, and their advantages very much outweighed by the injuries 
they inflict. To prevent slipping and retain ground-hold, the great object 
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is to reduce the wide ground-surface of the shoe without interfering with 
its wear-resistance. This is simply done by changing the bevel of the 
present army shoe from the hoof to the ground-surface, making what is 
now concave flat, and what is at present a broad, flat, smooth, slippery 
plane a concavity. The effect of this change is instantaneous, and al- 
most magical. Here, again, we imitate nature by copying the natural 
sole-concavity. The whole of the wall and outer margin of the sole is 
supported by the flat surface of the shoe above, whilst its narrow ground- 
surface maintains a secure tread. Instead, however, of the concavity or 
beveling being gradually sloped to the shoe-level at the heel, it should 
end abruptly, and at its full depth, less than one inch from the end of the 
shoe-heels. The abrupt termination of the concavity or beveled part 
leaves a sharp catch near the heel, thus imitating the natural inflection 
of the wall at this part, and affording a splendid grip. This form of 
shoe secures many important objects, not the least being its upper plane 
surface rests flatly and solidly on the crust and untouched sole, leaving 
no space for foreign bodies to lodge. Ground-suction is lessened, the 
metal is removed from parts where it is not required and not worn ; 
the shoe is thus lighter, the heels, unbeveled for one inch at their ends, 
afford an equal bearing, whilst the deep ground-surface bevel, suddenly 
terminating one inch from the heel, secures a powerful and catching 
object to retain ground-grip, and five nails, properly driven and well 
apart, will retain this shoe longer than the eight nails now required for 
our present clumsy, ill-shaped, heavy army shoe. 

Clips are necessary for army horses, and, excepting in some special 
cases, should be confined to the toe alone; they assist in retaining the 
shoe, thus lessening the number of nails required ; but the clip and 
nail must not be placed in close proximity, for obvious reasons. 

The Proper and Natural Foot Preparation.—Having shown the 
evils of our present system of army horseshoeing as instructed in the 
Tactics, and also the use and abuse of each structure of the hoof, I shall 
now place before my readers simple instructions as to the proper and 
natural method of preparing the foot for the reception of the shoe al- 
ready described, or, in fact, for the present army shoe; for, at the risk of 
repetition, I must again remind my readers that the simple preparation 
of the foot is of far more importance than the shape of the shoe, in order 
to maintain the comfort and efficiency of the animal. I shall, therefore, 
commence and follow each detail of the operation in the usual order 
observed by the farrier. 

All military animals, whether barefooted or shod, require their feet 
attended to monthly ; for this purpose the farriers should be allowed 
plenty of time, and no other duties should be permitted to interfere with 
this most important one. The workman first takes a survey of the foot 
generally, noting its peculiarities and making mental calculations as to 
how much the wall will require to be lowered, which the practiced eye 
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easily detects ; the foot is then raised, the clinches carefully knocked 
up with the buffer, and the shoe gently raised ; when the nails are suffi- 
ciently sprung they are withdrawn one by one, great care being taken 
that no clinches or nail-stumps remain, as these are apt to turn the 
points of their successors into the sensitive structures. The foot-surface 
being cleared of the dirt, gravel, etc., the workman calculates how 
much of the shoe-surface must be removed ; he must not interfere with 
any other portion, excepting in some rare cases, where animals are for 
long periods barefooted and idle, where the sole protrudes beyond the 
wall-level, owing to the latter becoming broken off. We have seen the 
shoe opposes a barrier to the wear of the wall, and the growth of the 
latter is continually increasing downward, being quickest at the toe ; 
this portion, of course, will require most horn removed. He now lowers 
the wall with his rasp and cutting pincers. The amount of the shoe- 
surface to be removed differs very much, according to the peculiarities 
of the foot; stumpy, upright feet require less horn removed than more 
open ones. Here the judgment and practical experience of the work- 
man are called upon; but, not forgetting that the toe grows fastest, if 
the heels require to be lowered one-eighth of an inch, this must be 
gradually increased towards the quarters, and continued until half an 
inch is removed from the wall at the toe. A good test as to this is by 
standing the horse on a level surface and putting his weight on all four 
limbs: the perfectly-prepared foot at the toe will preserve a continuous 
slope or obliquity to the pastern joint above; this angle or slope will 
be perfect also behind, from the top to the bottom of the heels, and in 
direct conformity with the slope on the front of the hoof; this can be 
best observed in profile, and at a distance of four or five feet from the 
animal. The average inclination of the foot in front is about fifty-five 
degrees. When satisfied the wall is sufficiently lowered, the workman 
stands in front of the horse, and, taking an imaginary straight line 
from his hock or knee to the centre of the toe, he immediately detects 
the slightest deviation from the level of either side of the foot. The 
inner quarter is generally found to be somewhat higher than its fellow ; 
the general bearings of the foot are also thus presented. The red-hot 
shoe is now applied for one or two seconds, until its upper contour ‘is 
slightly but distinctly impressed on the hoof. The shoe must preserve 
a perfect and even margin to the outer circumference of the hoof before 
it is considered a proper fit ; in fact, the shoe must be made to fit the 
foot, instead of the present ruinous system of making the foot fit the 
shoe, as before explained. The heels of the shoe must fully cover the 
hoof-heels, without being too long; their ends must be beveled down- 
ward and forward, and rounded off. The webb of the shoe at the toe, 
quarters, and heels must be wide enough to support the entire breadth 
of the wall and some little portion of the sole, particularly in front, as 
the sole at the toe is as thick and strong as the wall, and just as capable 
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of receiving weight and bearing pressure. The heels must be sufficiently 
apart to allow the frog plenty of room for expansion, and the heel of 
the shoe must be fitted full, or, in other words, the wall at the heels 
must meet the centre of the shoe webb, leaving some margin of the 
latter protruding. This is important ; otherwise, in the ordinary growth 
of the foot, the shoe is dragged forward and inward, and, slipping in- 
side the wall, may give rise to corns. It will be observed that the 
knife has not been called into requisition, the rasp and cutting-pincers 
alone being all the instruments necessary for foot preparation. The 
shoe, being a perfect fit, is then filed and cooled, nailed with five nails 
well apart ; three outside and two on the inside quarter are quite suf- 
ficient, and will retain this shoe longer than the present enormous num- 
ber of eight nails retains the present clumsy, badly-made, worse-fitting, 
heavy army shoe. These nails should be well in front of the quarter, 
particularly on the forefoot and on the inside quarter, a short, thick 
nail-hold being better and more lasting than a long, slender one. . Nails 
should not be driven into unsound or broken horn. The nail-head 
should not protrude above the nail-holes, but be reduced to the level 
with the rasp; the clinches are shortened with the rasp, which must 
not touch the horn on the external wall, for reasons before stated ; the 
clinches are turned down evenly and firmly, the margin of the shoe 
and hoof where they meet are leveled, and the operation is finished. 

It must be here observed that, so far as the well-being, utility, and 
comfort of the horse is concerned, and the preservation of his foot in a 
natural and healthy condition, the knife and its use must be abolished 
by our army farriers, the rasp alone, and in some cases the addition of 
the cutting-pincers, being all that is necessary to the lowering of the 
shoe-surface, leaving the remainder of the structures of the foot in the 
natural intact condition. 

Preserve the horse’s foot intact, natural, and strong, and the animal 
will travel long and soundly, in a very uncouth foot-armament indeed ; 
rasp, pare, and mutilate it, and the most costly and expensive device in 
the form of a shoe will not prevent discomfort, disease, premature un- 
soundness, and uselessness. A few months’ shoeing, after these simple 
instructions, will convince the most obstinate, and, instead of the poor, 
mutilated, crippled, contracted feet now so plentiful in the army, there 
will be seen solid blocks of horn, which can travel barefooted on the 
loss of the shoe over the roughest and sharpest roads. This simple 
method materially lessens the farrier’s labor, and the time at present 
consumed, and indeed nothing can be simpler than these practical, con- 
servative principles, which can be practiced with half the time and in- 
structions necessary for the present ill-advised, brutal method, and to 
any person of ordinary intelligence this practical horseshoeing must 
commend itself as being simple, natural, rational, and humane, and I 
am convinced that a course of veterinary instructions to our army far- 
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riers and horseshoers at the cavalry depot before they are assigned to 
regiments would tend to increase the efficiency and lower the fatalities 
of our army animals ; for it must be remembered that at present those 
men, without the slightest intelligent instructions in their duties, are 
detailed to take charge and assume the medical treatment of the greater 
part of our thousands of valuable public animals, owing to the scarcity 
of army veterinarians. All the latter gentlemen, who are graduates, 
and, therefore, capable of thoroughly understanding the subject, unani- 
mously condemn the present system of horseshoeing as being cruel in 
the extreme and ruinous to the horses’ limbs and feet, and agree with 
me that the adoption of the humane, natural, rational, scientific, and 
simple system of practical horseshoeing, by our military authorities, 
will cost less money, less material, less labor, and, by maintaining the 
natural condition of the feet, be the means of retaining in the service 
thousands of useful and valuable animals now annually condemned 
and sold, as being unfit for service, from diseases of the lower limbs 
and feet, the majority of which are directly due to the present unnatural, 
cruel, irrational, absurd mutilations considered the necessary prelimi- 
naries to shoeing by the United States Army farriers and as they are 
instructed in the “ Tactics,” 


M. J. Treacy, M.R.C.VS., 
Veterinarian 7th U. 8. Cavalry. 
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(Continued from page 384.) 


XI. 


LATER in the night, after the ladies had retired, Harrod and I once more 
walked down to the square to see how things were going on. All was 
very quiet. A battalion of regular infantry had stacked its arms in 
the middle of the street in front of the dismantled station-house ; the 
men were seated along the curbstone; some in their weariness were lying 
asleep upon the stone pavement ; the officers, grouped under the arch- 
ways of the old police court on the other side of the street, were puffing 
their cigarettes and sleepily discussing the situation. Major Williams 
and his command were not there; the battalion on duty was one which 
had been for some time past stationed at Jackson Barracks below the 
city. A little farther down we came upon Amory and his troop making 
a night of it in front of the Cathedral. The horses were still saddled, 
though with loosened girths, but had been unbitted, and were busily 
munching at the hay spread before them on the pavement. Mars him- 
self was seated on the curbstone with a grain-sack in his lap, petting his 
horse’s head as that quadruped blissfully devoured the oats with which his 
thoughtful master had heaped the sack. Harrod hailed him gleefully. 

“That takes a fellow back to old times, lad, only oats were scarcer 
than horses.” 

Mars held out his unoccupied hand, looking up with rather a tired 
smile on his face. 

** How’s Vinton ?” he asked. 

“Very much better, we think,” said Harrod, “though he is very 
weak, and has had an ugly siege. I think he will be housed some 
time yet.” 

“Did you see—did you happen to hear of any letter for me at 
Sandbrook before you came away? I told them to forward everything, 
but nothing has come.” 

“No,” replied Harrod. “Had there been anything I think they 
would have told us, though it may be that letters were simply re- 
directed and dropped in the Corinth mail.” 
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There was so much anxiety in Amory’s face that it suddenly oc- 
curred to me to ask, “ Your mother is not ill, I hope? You have 
heard from her?” 

“ Mother is quite well, thanks. I had telegraphed her of our move, 
and a letter reached me yesterday. This was—I rather expected an- 
other letter.” And even in the pale moonlight it was plain that Mr, 
Amory was blushing vividly. Instantly I was reminded of the letter 
he had received at camp, and received with such evident excitement. 
Was it from that source he now looked for another? If so, what did 
it mean? Mars was getting to be a mystery. 

“When are you coming to see us?” asked the colonel. 

“T don’t know. I’d like to come at once, but you see how I’m 
fixed,—the only officer with the troop.” 

“ Well, if all should be quiet to-morrow, come and dine with us at 
Moreau’s at six, will you?” persisted Harrod. “There will be no one 
but ourselves and the ladies, you know, and if you are pressed for time 
just meet us there. We’ll expect you.” 

“T would be delighted to,” answered the young fellow, though in 
a strangely embarrassed and hesitating way, “ but I really cannot prom- 
ise. You see how it is, don’t you?” he continued, looking almost ap- 
pealingly at me, but I chose not to “see how it was,” and only insisted 
on seconding Harrod’s invitation. All the old man in me was wild 
with curiosity to see him with Kitty once more, and his reluctance or 
hesitancy was something that only served to make me more persistent. 
Have you never noticed that amiable trait in many a man or woman 
who, having passed the meridian of life, him- or herself seems bent 
on directing in the most trivial matters the plans and movements of 
younger persons? It was no earthly business of mine, and yet I was 
determined to have Mars come and see Kitty whether he wanted to or 
not. Harrod, of course, was actuated by no such motives. 

Early on the following day, on going to my office, the few letters 
deposited on the desk were naturally the first things to be disposed of. 
Almost wearily I glanced at the superscriptions, for nobody in New 
Orleans felt particularly business-like that morning. Some were from 
correspondents up the railway, others from “down the coast.” I sim- 
ply glanced at their envelopes, and had just about completed the list, 
when suddenly hand and eye rested upon a dainty little missive, an 
envelope of creamy white, and addressed to me—to me in the very 
handwriting that had so attracted my attention and curiosity in Am- 
ory’s tent at Sandbrook. Here was the same exquisite chirography. 
I knew I had seen it before. I knew now why it seemed so familiar 
then. For six years or thereabouts it had not fallen under my gaze, 
and when it did, six years before, it was only that a proud papa might 
exhibit to me the beautiful writing of his daughter, then in her last 
year at school in New York City, the youngest child of a sister long 
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since dead. It was the handwriting of my pretty niece, Bella Gray- 
son,—Bella, whom I had not seen since her girlhood,—and all at once 
it flashed across my perturbed brain that Frank Amory’s mysterious 
correspondent was this self-same Bella. Here was a revelation indeed. 

For some minutes I was too much confounded to open the letter. 
Then I proceeded to read it. A very bright, graceful, well-expressed 
note it proved to be. Uncle George was appropriately reminded that 
it was more than two years since he had written to papa. Papa did 
not propose to write again until his letters were answered ; but, feeling 
a trifle uneasy while reading the accounts of the stormy times in New 
Orleans, and having seen occasional mention of Uncle George in con- 
nection with Ku-K]lux excitements, she had been commissioned to make 
inquiries as to Uncle George’s health and fortunes, to express the hope 
that Uncle George would no longer neglect them as he had, and to 
subscribe herself very affectionately, Uncle George’s niece, Bella. 

So far so good. Uncle George had very vivid recollections of Miss 
Bella in her graduating years, and had been vastly impressed by the 
vivacity, wit, and sparkle of the bright little lady who made his last 
visit to her father’s home so pleasant a thing to look back upon. From 
that time to this he had never seen her, but never had she been entirely 
dropped from his remembrance. For four years or so he had occasion- 
ally occupied himself in the metaphorical selection of an appropriate 
wedding-present, as home letters gave indications that Miss Bella was 
contemplating matrimony ; but it never seemed to pass the point of con- 
templation. Twice at least, on authoritative announcements, Miss Bella 
had been “engaged.” A dozen times at least, if reports were to be re- 
lied upon, Miss Bella was on the verge of that social entanglement. 
It was in the winter of ’65 that she had first begun to exercise that 
involuntary gift of fascination over Uncle George which seemed to in- 
volve him, as it did all masculines who came within the sphere of her 
movements. I say involuntary, because then and ever afterwards Miss 
Bella was wont to protest that she was no more conscious of any effort 
or desire to attract than she was of breathing when asleep. She had 
spent some months of the preceding summer and autumn at West Point. 
She was petite, graceful; not absolutely a beauty, yet there was some- 
thing about those large, clear, heavily-lashed gray eyes of hers that had 
all the effect and power of beauty; and even when only eighteen, as 
she was then, Miss Bella had learned their influence, and, involunta- 
rily of course, how to use them. I had not been a witness of the cam- 
paign itself, but I could not live in their cozy home in the city for a 
week without becoming measurably aware of its results. The postman’s 
visits to the Grayson residence were as regular as his rounds, and it 
often happened that letters deposited on the hall-table were left there 
some hours, awaiting Miss Bella’s return from calls or drives or strolls 
with her society friends of both sexes, and that I, in search of my own 
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mail, should look over the pile on the marble slab. There was always 
one postmarked West Point; there were sometimes more; and there 
were no less than three separate and distinct handwritings thus making 
frequent calls at our house. In my avuncular capacity I had ventured 
to say something intended to be arch with regard to those letters. It 
was at the breakfast-table. Miss Bella was pouring coffee, and doing 
it with a deft and graceful turn of the wrist that showed her slender 
white hand to vast advantage. For all answer she had given me one 
of those searching glances from under the deep lids, looked me squarely 
in the face, though a merry smile was hovering about the corners of 
her rosy mouth, and, neither admitting nor denying the correspondence, 
had disarmed me by a prompt inquiry as to whether I really thought 
it improper for her to hear from her cadet friends. 

No one could ever call it a correspondence, for no one ever saw Miss 
Bella writing or heard of her mailing letters to West Point or any- 
where else. Between her and her devoted papa the closest sympathy 
and alliance existed. He seemed to take a jovial delight in Bella’s 
fascinations. She ruled him with a winning and imperious sway that 
was delicious to see, and Uncle George speedily fell into the same groove, 
with this difference: she may have told her father who her correspond- 
ents were; she never did tell Uncle George. What was more, Uncle 
George never could find out. Despite several efforts to win the young 
lady’s confidence in his somewhat balky and blundering way, Uncle 
George had had to give it up. She was impenetrable as a sphinx. 

And now, six years afterwards, here she reappeared in his life; 
and, if Uncle George was not very much mistaken, Miss Bella was the 
correspondent whose letter had caused Frank Amory so much excite- 
ment and emotion that last day in camp at Sandbrook. It was her 
letter he was so eagerly awaiting now. And all this time 

Well. To the neglect of other letters I sat at the desk pondering 
over this maidenly missive, then with an effort refolded and was about 
to close it, when my eyes were attracted by some lines on the outer page. 
Who was it who first said that the gist of a woman’s letter would always 
be found in the postscript? There, on page four of the tiny note-sheet, 
were the words : 


“P. $.—So you have met Mr. Amory of the cavalry, and you had 
quite an exciting adventure, too. Should you see him again pray re- 
member me to him, though it is quite possible he has forgotten me. 
We were good friends during his ‘ first class camp.’ ” 


Oh, Bella Grayson! “ Pray remember me to him,” indeed! “Quite 
possible he has forgotten me.” Upon my word, young lady, this is too 
much even for a long-suffering uncle. Asking me to remember her to 
a young fellow with whom she was actually in correspondence at the 
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time! For a moment I was fairly indignant, but something of the 
witchery of Bella’s own caressing voice and manner seemed to steal 
from the folds of the tiny note. A dozen things that had been told 
me of her from time to time came floating back to my brain, and—I 
couldn’t help it—I began to laugh. 

Once, just before his coming South, Miss Bella had appeared before 
Uncle George in a state of indignation. A young man whom he rather 
liked had been one of her devotees for a month or more, and then sud- 
denly ceased his attentions. Bella’s eyes flashed as she half reluctantly 
related to Uncle George (in response to his urgent request) the circum- 
stances which led to the sudden break. “ He dared to say to me that, 
if no more attractive subject happened to be available, it was his be- 
lief I would flirt with a chimny-sweep !” and then, when Uncle George 
burst into a fit of uncontrollable merriment, Miss Bella had first flushed 
with indignation, then her irresistible sense of the humorous began to 
get the better of her resolution to be deeply offended, and presently she 
laughed too, laughed till the tears ran down her cheeks, laughed as only 
Bella could laugh, the most musical, ringing, delightful laugh ever 
heard, and then, suddenly recollecting herself, she had pronounced 
Uncle George an unfeeling wretch, and flounced out of the room in 
high dudgeon. 

Now, it is contrary to all principles of story-telling to introduce an 
utterly new character towards the fag end of a narrative, but Mr. Bran- 
don makes no pretensions to being a story-teller. He can only relate 
things as they happened, and never, until this stage of the game, had 
his fair niece Bella appeared as a factor in the plot so far as his know]- 
edge went. Nevertheless, it was vividly apparent to Mr. Brandon that 
now at least she was destined to become a leading lady, a power behind 
the throne, whether she appeared in person upon the boards or not. 
He recalled the frequent allusions to her in the letters that used to 
reach him from the North in the days when he found time to keep up 
correspondence with the scattered family. There was a tone of almost 
tragic despair in the letters of one of her aunts whenever Bella was the 
subject under discussion. Wherever she went—and she went pretty 
much everywhere—Miss Grayson was the centre of a knot of admirers. 
Her summers were spent at West Point or on “ the Sound,” her winters 
in New York or Syracuse; and the oddest thing about it all was that, 
despite her great attractiveness among the beaus of society, she retained 
an absolute dominion over the hearts of a little coterie of schoolmates,— 
a sextette of as bright and intelligent and attractive girls as Uncle George 
had ever seen, two of them undoubted beauties, all of them gracious and 
winning, yet, as though by common and tacit understanding, when 
Bella appeared in their midst and the men concentrated their atten- 
tions upon her, the others contentedly, even approvingly, so it seemed, 
fell into the background. They had their own personal worshipers to 
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be sure, but they were paraded for Bella’s inspection and approval be- 
fore being decided upon. Two of the sisterhood married within a few 
years of their graduation after receiving Bella’s sanction. It had even 
been alleged that, involuntarily as usual, Bella had diverted the grow- 
ing admiration of one youth from a sister to herself, but the unruffled 
sweetness of the sisterly relations seemed to give the lie to that state- 
ment. 

But Bella’s fascinations were not so placidly accepted with the op- 
posite sex. It had been a pet theory of hers that cadets and officers 
were fair game for flirtation @ Voutrance. She had become involved in 
her very first visit to the Academy in two very serious affairs, retaining 
complete mastery over her own susceptibilities while obtaining mastery 
as complete over those of two cadet admirers who chanced to be rather 
close friends. One of them, at least, had been desperately in earnest at 
the outset, both of them were before they got through, and Bella was, 
or professed to be, totally incapable of believing that they had intended 
more than a mere flirtation. To her credit be it said she was griev- 
ously distressed when the actual truth came to light; but her theories 
were in nowise shaken, for with the following year a still more desper- 
ate victim was at her feet, while the singed moths of the previous season 
looked gloomily and sardonically on the throes which they had so re- 
cently suffered. It was an attribute of Bella’s as marvelous as the 
ascendency she maintained over her sisterhood, that even in jilting an 
admirer she had so sweet, sympathetic, caressing, and self-reproachful 
a manner as to make the poor devil feel that the whole thing was his 
own fault, or that of his blindness, and to ‘send him on his way com- 
forted, perhaps enslaved. She never could succeed in absolutely and 
definitely disposing of a lover. New ones might come, and did come, 
every season of the year. She-had them wherever she moved, but 
Bella could no more let one go than a cat could a captured mouse,—an- 
other statement at her expense that first excited her wrath and after- 
wards nearly convulsed her by its humorous accuracy. She would turn 
her back on him, lose sight of him to all appearances; but let him but 
display a desire for freedom, let him but make an effort to get away from 
the toils, and under the patte de velowrs was an inflexible grasp that 
once more stretched the victim panting at her feet. 

And yet she was so winning, so plaintive, so appealing with it all! 
Volumes of pity and trust and sympathy beamed from Bella’s clear 
gray eyes. Volumes of half-playful reproach and condolence in the 
letters she would write. “ Even in bidding you go she implores you to 
stay,” was once said of her by an exasperated yet enthralled victim, and 
Uncle George was quite ready to believe it. 

And Bella was still unmarried, still careering over the old preserves, 
still maintaining, apparently, her old theory that “men are deceivers 
ever,” and still, to judge from recent developments, bringing down 
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fresh victims among the too inflammable youngsters of the battalion 
of cadets. Now, was Frank Amory a victim in good earnest, or only 
a narrow escape from being one? She wrote to him, but that proved 
nothing ; she wrote to a dozen, and all at the same time. Aunt Ethel 
declared of her that she was writing to two classmates an entire winter, 
receiving almost daily missives from both, and responding when she 
felt disposed ; and that not until they came to be stationed at the same 
post, to occupy the same quarters, to make the simultaneous discovery 
that each had parted with his class ring, and, one never-to-be-forgotten 
day, that each was receiving letters from the same damsel, had either of 
the young fellows the faintest idea that he was not the sole possessor of 
such attentions. It was alleged of Bella that she could have worn a 
class ring on every finger if she chose; but whatever may have been 
her object in accepting them, it was not for purposes of self-glorifi- 
cation. Her most intimate friend never knew whose rings she had, 
never knew how many, and Bella’s flirtations, whatever may have been 
the wide-spread destruction she effected, were subjects that never could 
be spoken of in her presence. A dozen men were believed to confide 
in her, and she held their confidence inviolable. No one of them ever 
extracted from her the faintest admission that she ever received a line 
or an attention from any one else. 

Now, what in the world was I to do? Here was a complication that 
baffled me completely. If Mars were really smitten with my fascinating 
niece, how far had it gone? That he had been I could readily believe ; 
but, whether she looked it or not, Bella must now be older than he, and 
probably had only been—involuntarily, as usual—amusing herself with 
his devotions. And now he was interested in Kitty,—of that I felt cer- 
tain,—and, by Jove! I had it. He felt himself still bound by the old 
ties, still fettered by some real or imaginary allegiance to his West 
Point affinity. Still—“ Why, the whole thing was plain as A, B, C,” 
thought I, in my masculine profundity. “Bella would not accept, 
could not discard him, and here she has kept him dangling at her beck 
and call ever since.” I decided to write to Bella,—oh, the bewilder- 
ing idiocy of some men !—and I wrote forthwith. 

That evening a letter winding up as follows was on its way north- 
ward : 

“Yes, I have met your friend, young Amory; have seen a good 
deal of him, in fact, and am greatly interested in him. He strikes me 
as a gallant young soldier and gentleman, and his evident admiration 
for a fair young friend of mine—an heiress, by the way—commands 
my entire sympathy. I’ve half a mind to take you into my confidence, 
Bella, for perhaps you can dispel my perplexity. I think—mind you, 
I only say I think—that the young people are quite ready to fall in 
love with one another. They have been thrown together under most 
romantic circumstances, but he has behaved very oddly of late, and I 
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could not but indulge in some theory as to the cause. I have learned 
that he has some young lady correspondent up North, and, knowing 
what susceptible fellows cadets are (from your own statements), it has 
occurred to me that he may have gotten into some entanglement there 
from which he would now gladly escape. Now, Bella, put on your 
thinking-cap. You have been there every summer for six or eight 
years (oh!), and although much above cadets now I fancy, you still 
retain your old ascendency over the sex. You knew Amory well, . 
probably, and possibly he has made you a confidante of his affairs, 
What young girl was there to whom he was devoted? Perhaps you 
and I can help him out of his boyish folly and into something that is 
worth having.” 
Was there ever such a colossal ass ? 


(To be continued. ) 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


WE see that Captain Hozier has been discussing some matters touching 
the British army in the Nineteenth Century. He recommends enlistment 
at seventeen years of age for service at home, and re-enlistments for nine 
years for foreign service pensions, etc. In England he states that ‘‘ com- 
mon sense dictates what experience has proved,—that it must be impos- 
sible to obtain by voluntary enlistments men who for five or six years 
will consent to give up civil employment to serve for that time in the 
army and then return to civil life without pension, without provision, 
having lost all knowledge of trade and means of a livelihood.” Deser- 
tions take place in large numbers also from among those who do enlist 
in the English army, and it appears to us that both England and Amer- 
ica are largely industrial communities, where there is no conscription, 
and where industrial ideas govern now and must continue to govern. 
This industrialism absorbs at one time more of the population, or, in 
other words, offers greater attractions to men than at others, and in 
consequence the army supply by voluntary enlistments is a fluctuating 
one, as constantly influenced by the demands for labor as the sea is by 
the moon. ‘These considerations enable us to account for the ebb and 
flow of recruits and the propagations throughout the same business 
areas of the impulses of desertion. It is a case of superior attractions ; 
the army has now to contend with stronger influences in these notions 
for civil life than ever before ; therefore the military service must be 
made attractive. Motives to enlist, and to hold on when enlisted, must 
be made stronger than ever before. 


It is learned that two cases of court-martial await the return of the 
President. This looks serious for one of the parties, but as the Presi- 
dent ordered the court in the other case, it has no special significance. 
It is evident, however, that transferring an officer’s pay-account as col- 
lateral to raise money, or as security for debt, must now stop, for that 
very course will hereafter imperil the securities the practice was inau- 
gurated to protect. 
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In AS MUCH as Congress has seemed bent upon reducing some of the ap- 
propriations, notably that for transportation, it is sincerely to be hoped 
that it will be liberal in others, especially in barracks and quarters. 
Let us have large, liberally-constructed posts in strategic and in influ- 
ential positions, to the end that money and men be not frittered away 
in vain attempts at impossible service in unheard-of and out-of-the-way 
places. Let General Crook, however, have Arizona, where he appears 
as yet to be the master of the situation. He appears to be sitting on 
the safety-valve of the steamer “ Peace,” and thus may hope to carry 
steam enough to keep under way and so escape the rocks and quick- 
sands that beset his navigation. May success crown his work. 


In the death of Surgeon Alfred M. Owen, U.S.N., the naval service has 
lost one of its brightest ornaments. Surgeon Orme combined in an 
eminent degree the qualities so essential to an officer in his particular 
branch of the service. Conscientious in the performance of his duty at 
all times and on all occasions, his course at Pensacola has been marked 
by self-sacrifice, which will be a lasting monument to his memory and 
an example for others to follow. He was an officer “ sans peur et sans 
reproche.” 


At what age should a boy go to sea? This question was (says Mr. 
Sala, in the Illustrated London News) raised the other day in the House 
of Commons by Sir J. Hay, who, in the debate on the naval estimates, 
maintained that “in these days of steam there was nothing that boys 
could learn on board a hulk which they could not learn better on land. 
The best naval officer whom he had ever known—the late Lord Dun- 
donald—did not take the sea till he was eighteen. It was much better 
that youths should have a good education before they entered on their 
profession. Boys took the sea just as well at sixteen or seventeen as at 
thirteen.” His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh “took the sea” 
at fourteen as a naval cadet on board the “ Euryalus.” On reference 
to Campbell’s “ Lives of the Admirals,” I find that most of our great 
naval heroes, Howe, Bridport (Hood), St. Vincent (Jervis), Boscawen, 
and Collingwood, took the sea either at thirteen or fourteen. Mr. Sala 
quotes Southey’s “ Life of Nelson” to show that the hero of Trafalgar 
went to sea at twelve.—Kentish Fire. 





SERVICE LITERATURE. 


‘‘ ANNALS OF Fort Mackinac.” By Dwight H. Kelton, U.S. Army. Re- 
vised edition, 1883. 

The last edition of the excellent history of Fort Mackinac, by Lieutenant Kel- 
ton, will be received with pleasure not only by the officers of the two services, but 
by the thousands of tourists who annually visit the ‘‘ Isle of the Dancing Spirits”’ 
for rest and recreation. 

In response to an obvious want Lieutenant Kelton has issued a new and revised 
edition, and supplies a condensed but sufficiently elaborate account of the important 
occurrences that have signalized its history from 1634 to the present time. This 
period includes the remarkable journey of John Nicolet from Canada to Green Bay, 
the mission of Saint Ignatius, the Huron Fort, Algonquin Village and Church, ar- 
rival of Lasalle, Hennepin, and Henry de Tonty, conspiracy of Pontiac, surrender 
of Fort Michilimackinac to the British, battle of Michilimackinac in 1814, and the 
restoration of the post to the United States, February 18, 1815. ‘‘ The Legend of 
Robertson’s Folly”’ is of the kind to stir the fancy of the young, combining enough 
of the legendary and romantic to rouse the interest, and make this spot a delightful 
place for those who indulge in ‘‘ thoughts supernatural.’’ 

The sketch of the American Fur Company is comprehensive, and nothing is 
omitted from it which is necessary to enable the reader to trace the progress of this 
great company from 1809 to 1821, the period when it was absorbed by its great 
rival. ‘‘A Ramble through Fort Mackinac’’ will be of interest to the officers of 
the army and navy, containing, as it does, so many familiar incidents ; and in the 
list of officers who have served at this post will be found many distinguished names. 

We recommend this book to the favorable consideration of our readers, with 
the certainty that it will prove interesting and useful to those who contemplate a 
visit to ‘‘ the Enchanted Isle.”’ 


Messrs. JAMES R. Oscoop & Co. have just published a very pretty little pam- 
phlet containing Colonel George E. Waring’s famous horse story, ‘‘ Vix,’’ which 
the London Spectator characterized as ‘‘ genuinely pathetic,” and of which Colonel 
Higginson said, that ‘‘ all Colonel Waring’s horses are like Dr. John Brown’s dogs, 
—genuine and half-humorous creatures.’’ 

‘¢ Whip and Spur,’’ the book from which ‘“ Vix’’ is taken, is a sparkling group 
of cavalry sketches, rivaling the best chapters of Hamerton in their vivid life and 
realism. Every admirer of the ‘‘noblest friend of man’’ should own a copy of 
“ Vix,’’ and enjoy its reading month after month. 


‘‘THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A NAVAL OFFICER,” by Captain William H. Par- 
ker, is announced by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Captain, Parker writes from a varied 
and full experience. In 1841 he entered the United States navy. At the outbreak 
of the war he resigned his commission, and entered the Confederate naval service. 
In these recollections he tells of the operations in the Gulf of Mexico during the 
Mexican war, in which he participated, and gives some interesting incidents and 
facts not generally known. Writing of the civil war later, he describes the battle 
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of Elizabeth City, the battle of Hampton Roads, the ‘‘ Merrimac” and ‘‘ Monitor’”’ 
fight, the attack by Dupont on Fort Sumter, and other memorable engagements 
in which he was present. 


Errata.—In the article on “‘ The Italian Fleet,” in the September number of 
THE UNITED SERVICE, the following corrections should be made: 

P. 289, third line of fourth paragraph, insert ‘‘ this is’? between the words 
‘Cand, in.” 

P. 290, last line of second paragraph, omit the last word, ‘‘corps.’’ 

P. 296, first line of first paragraph, for “ her’’ read ‘ our.’’ 

P. 298, third line from top, for ‘‘ doubled’’ read ‘‘ doubted.”’ 

P. 298, fourth line of first paragraph, for ‘‘ their’’ read ‘‘ other.”’ 





